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THE BRITISH . . 
POULTRY CENSUS 


ERY often the proposal has been made to take a census 
of poultry-keeping in Great Britain, but the subject 
has been on all but one or two occasions omitted from 
the Statistical Returns of the Board of Agriculture. 
It was left to the Census of Production to get at the 

facts, and they are very interesting. This census was taken 
on June 4th, 1908. It is very essential to keep the date in mind, 
because the stock of poultry must vary more than any other 
on the farm. It is probably about the maximum in the beginning 
of June, and sales on the average farm would begin directly 
afterwards. Ducks and spring chickens would be well on their 
way to market. The schedules showed that due attention had 
been paid to this fact. Indeed, the questions were drawn up 
with considerable skill. Each occupier of a farm was asked 
not only how many poultry he was possessed of, but what 
number of home-bred birds of any kind he had sold during 
the preceding twelve months. Special schedules were issued 
to all occupiers returning not less than fifty fowls or ten ducks, 
geese, or turkeys asking for the number of males and females 
hatched before 1908, the number of eggs and so on. The defect 
of the report is that the returns only relate to holdings exceeding 
an acre in area. Eggs and chickens for home use, and even for sale, 
are in many Cases raised on smaller portions of ground than this. 
A man or woman with only one acre could get sufficient change 
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of ground to keep a fair head of poultry. Again, the towns 
do not seem to have been included at all, though to many of 
the houses the fowl-run is an important adjunct. The figures 

actually arrived at were that on June 4th, 1908, there were on 

the farms of Great Britain 32,356,000 chickens, 2,963,000 ducks, 

712,000 geese and 697,000 turkeys. This works out at an 

average of about one chicken per acre, but for every 100 acres 

there are also kept nine ducks, two geese and two turkeys. 

Many other particulars emerge from the figures, as, for 
example, the fact that poultry-rearing is more popular on grass 
than on ploughland ; where farms are small, poultry-keeping is 
more popular than where they are large. It seems as true to-day 
as ever it was that the large tenant farmer will not trouble 
himself with the care of ducks and chickens. On the small 
holdings of Lancashire and Cheshire poultry-keeping is done on 
a very large scale, probably because the best industrial markets 
are at the elbows of the small owners. Figures are given in 
regard to the number of eggs produced, as well as to the number 
of chickens ; but we cannot regard them as being at all satis- 
factory because of the omission of the cottager. It is most 
desirable in every way that those who only have an allotment 
of, say, half an acre, should be encouraged to keep poultry. 
They can do so both with advantage to their own table and the 
maintenance of the family purse, especially if they resolutely 
make up their minds to master the not very difficult problem 
of obtaining a supply of eggs in winter. At that season the 
price is high, and there is a tendency for it to go up, 2d., 24d. 
and even 3d. an egg being paid last winter. Of recent years 
too, the laying properties of hens have been very much im- 
proved, and where one was deemed satisfactory if she laid 
150 eggs in the year, an average of at least 200 is now demanded 
by the skilled poultry-keeper. Evidently if half-a-dozen or 
a dozen birds of this rate of productivity were kept, they would 
form an extremely useful addition to the cottage income 
Moreover, there is an economical side that deserves close 
attention. Where there is land there is usually waste 
Nobody can put to the best purpose everything grown, even 
in an ordinary garden. There are small potatoes and potato 
peelings ; there are odds and ends of vegetable refuse, parings 
and scraps of one kind and another. The thrifty cottager 
makes money out of poultry by turning the waste of his little 
holding into chicken flesh or eggs. There are many who think 
that young people could be taught to do this much more 
effectively and profitably. We know an example at the present 
moment where, under the most rigorous system of account- 
keeping, chickens have been fattened at an average expense of 
very little over Is., and there has been a keen demand for them 
at 3s. 6d. and 4s. each. This particular lot is kept in runs on 
a meadow of between three and four acres. There is plenty of 
room for 2,000 chickens to be reared on half an acre, thus 
reserving a half for next year’s work. There is no need what- 
ever to pollute the ground. The chickens are hatched out in 
incubators, so that disease and vermin do not exist among 
them. They are in boxes where the droppings fall on the ground, 
which they manure. The whole proceeding can be put into 
about six or eight months of the year. Hatching may take 
place very shortly after Christmas, say, at the end of January, 
and the sale of the birds proceeds steadily through May, June 
and July, till, in fact, game begins to come in. Then the pens 
are emptied, utensils and hutches alike are exposed to the 
purifying influence of weather for three or four months, during 
which we may suppose the small holder busy about his other 
affairs, and they are all ready to begin again next year, the only 
thing remaining being a substantial sum of money in the pocket 
of the industrious poultry-raiser. 

No one can deny that this is a sound and practical proposi- 
tion, because it has actually been accomplished. The chief 
merit of the scheme is that the work of the year can be 
practically completed in about eight months; this makes it 
particularly suitable to smal] holders. No doubt a very little 
ingenuity would suffice to produce a parallel plan for the pro- 
duction of eggs. Poultry-keeping in this country has hitherto 
been pursued without rule or system, and it would be for the 
benefit of the small farmer and the allotment-holder that they 
should receive practical instruction on the point. 


Our Portrait Illustration. 


UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of Lady Swaythling 
who is a daughter of the late Colonel A. E. W. 
Goldsmid, M.V.O. 


*,* lt ts particularly requested that no permissions to photograph houses, 
gardens, or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted except when direct 
application is made from the offices of the paper. When such requests are recewved 
the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers ij they would forward the corre- 
spondence at once to him. 
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N the current number of the Journal of the Board of 
Agriculture there is printed a report by the Commis- 
sioners of Woods and Forests of the work done 
during 1911 at Imnverliever. [t is not altogether a 


flattering story. Evidently a _ considerable amount 
expense is being incurred. The new work ot IgII-12 


is necessitated a great deal of draining ; nearly two thousand 
‘wo hundred and seventy chains have been dug. The altitude 
the site is from eight hundred to nine hundred feet above 
a-level. Roughly speaking, half a million plants have been 
ut in, of which three hundred thousand were from the nursery 
it Ford and two hundred thousand were bought. The numbers 
{ the different species were as follows: Spruce, 321,000 ; 
Sitka spruce, 30,000; larch, 69,000; Scots pine, 71,500 ; 
silver fir, 9,000 ; and Douglas fir, 8,500. The season is described 
as unfavourable for planting, since the autumn was very wet 
ind the frosts in January and February were severe. These causes 
not only delayed work but added to the expense. For the 
nursery it was difficult to secure horses, and manual labour was 
‘arce. In consequence, the new part of it was neither thoroughly 
cleaned nor cultivated. 


A very interesting paragraph is devoted to the damage 
done by game. A rabbit-catcher is regularly employed to keep 
down the rabbits ; but in spite of his efforts, a number found 
their way into the enclosure from outside during the stormy 
weather in January and destroved some twenty-five thousand 
newly-planted larch trees. In future the recurrence of a mishap 
of this kind is to be avoided by killing out the rabbits before 
the planting is done; no very easy task, one may calculate, 
on such a large area. Black-game were very numerous, and 
have inflicted serious damage on the larch and Scots pine. 
They were still eating the buds at the end of May. The plans 
adopted to restrain them were to send men through the young 
plantations to keep the birds on the move, and to feed them with 
grain on a moor a little distance away. Success did not crown 
these efforts, and it is obvious that rabbits and black-zgame 
between them offer very serious obstacles to successful afloresta- 
tion in the Western Highlands. The one satisfactory feature 
is that, in spite of every drawback, both the seedlings and the 
plants grew very well during the year, with the exception of 
some Sitka spruce and larch. The latter suffered from the great 
drought in June. 


The will of Mr. Henry Seymour Trower, of which probate 
was granted last week, breathes the same spirit of intelligent 
kindliness that his many friends knew so well when he was alive. 
His ‘‘ Woman’s Aid Fund,”’ which he hopes will “ dry a few 
bitter tears,”’ is a gift straight from a good heart guided by an 
informed brain, and such also are all bequests to friends and 
fellow-workers—a much longer list than the papers published 
the money gift in each case being made doubly valuable to the 
recipient by the apt and sympathetic phrase that accompanies 
it. He was a man of varied interests and, therefore, of varied 
friendships. That he was for thirteen years chairman of the 
executive committee of the Navy League is well known, but not 
so well that he was one of the most active of the small band that 
worked for long to establish it. As a host he knew exactly 
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how to give pleasure to his numerous guests. In Bryanston 
Square was gathered together the fine collection of Japanese 
cutios, of which he could explain in so pleasant and knowledge- 
able a manner not only the art value, but the sociological meaning. 
At Weybridge the delightful gardens that were illustrated in 
CountTRY LIFE on October 24th, 1908, were a restful joy to the 
many weary Londoners who were welcomed there. His pride 
in them was all the stronger since they were not so much his 
own creation as that of his helpmate. He was the sort of man 
who is missed. 


A correspondent writes to inform us that a grey phalarope 
was killed near Upton-on-Severn last Friday. It seems a mon- 
strous pity that even in the height of mid-summer, when the gun 
of the sportsman is laid away, there should be found people ready 
to shoot at sight any strange bird which makes an appearance 
within range. As it happens, we had before us for consideration 
a lamentable story of a kindred nature. Some of our readers, 
no doubt, remember that early in spring we inserted in the same 
issue a letter and an advertisement from Mr. Henry Morriss, 
who had lost one of his Manchurian cranes and wished, if possible, 
to get it back. What happened to the bird was that it escaped 
and was shot by two farmers near Felpham, no very great distance 
from its original home. They fired at the same time, and who 
killed the bird is doubtful. The Royal Society for the Protection 
of Birds, as well as the owner, took the matter up; but the 
police refused to give evidence, on the ground that they had 
not cautioned the men before asking them about the shooting 
of the bird. It is to be regretted that they were so remiss in 
their duty. They do not seem to realise the gravity of the offence 
committed by those who shoot any rare or beautiful bird at 
sight. 


ON THE ROOF. 
(Lunch Hour in a City Office.) 
The hum of the motor-bus—all the traffic of London Town 
These are the sounds that come to us, sauntering up and down 
Bells from many a tower bid us to watch and pray : 
Life springeth up as a flower, and is plucked and is cast awa) 


Roofs and a cluster of trees, the round grey head of St. Paul's 
Fluttering clothes in an errant breeze, houses and streets and walls ; 
And over us all the sky and the light of the blessed sun, 

Lighting the folk that must die when the end of their race is run 


And under the busy street lie those who have found a rest, 
Under the passing feet of travellers east and west ; 
Bells from many a tower bid us to watch and pray : 

** Life springeth up as a flower, and is plucked and is cast away.” 


Ivy Lorp. 


While Canadian Ministers in this country have been telling 
us all about the greatness and resources of the Dominion, its 
vastness, its agricultural and mineral wealth, its rushing progress 
towards civilisation, the Duke of Connaught has been performing 
a little ceremony at Winnipeg. This was to lay the foundation 
stone of a statue to Lord Selkirk, who, a hundred years ago, 
led a little band of pioneers to the banks of the Red River. 
It had been the dream of his life to colonise the district ; but it 
required the courage of a Scotsman and a Douglas to go through 
the fearful privations that attended the settlement. Lord 
Selkirk well deserved the honour so tardily paid him. Sir Walter 
Scott wrote of him: ‘“ I never knew in all my life a man of more 
generous and disinterested disposition.” 


Mr. St. Loe Strachev has made the original suggestion 
that one of the most old-fashioned and prettiest of our English 
villages should be taken charge of by the National Trust for 
the Preservation of Places of Historic and Natural Beauty, 
and preserved for ever. At once many people embarked on the 
very delightful game of choosing what in their opinion is really 
the most typical of English villages. We are afraid that the 
ideal one would have to be composite. An occurrence was 
mentioned in the paper about a week ago, which gives a hint 
of what might be done. Certain masons, altering an old house 
in Wales, came upon a loose stone, and on removing it found 
that it covered the entrance to a room which apparently had 
been closed since the time of Charles I. Someone had been 
taking food in it ; the dishes were on the table, though the contents 
were turned to dust ; an old sword lay there as well, and old- 
fashioned arquebuses and clothing. The room, in fact, 
was exactly as it had been lived in four hundred years ago, and 
the oak furniture is as good to-day as it was then. If such a 
room could have been saved intact, it would have been a most 
valuable addition to our typical English village. 
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To return to the question of choosing the ideal one. 
Mention has been made of Broadway, but Broadway is too 
pretentious, and the hand of the restorer is very visible on some 
of its edifices. Others have set forth the beauties of the villages 
of Surrey and Kent and Sussex ; but the real truth would seem 
to be that the prettiest village is that which adorns the county 
a man happened to be born in. A Wiltshire man would possibly 
vote for Castle Combe, and there would be many in his favour. 
It is the old stvle of building that gives its great charm to this 
place ; but it would be easy to mention many other villages 
which are purely types of natural beauty. There was one, 
for instance, that we illustrated some years ago, on the Berwick- 
shire Coast, called Burnmouth, where many of the houses are 
only upturned boats, and the best cottages are poor indeed ; 
yet the lapping water on its rocky bay, the flying of the sea- 
gulls, the cliffs which half encircle the houses, and the perpetual 
moaning of the sea, combine to form a charm that appeals 
almost to everybody. On the opposite side of the border there 
is a little village called Etal, which nestles under the shadow 
of a feudal castle, whose houses, not even excepting the Black 
Bull, are thickly thatched, with gardens in front of them, surely 
the prettiest in England. It would compete for the prize on 
different terms. But one might gossip by the week on such 
an alluring subject as pretty English villages. Would that 
not one only but all could be preserved. 


The St. James, Soho, and Holborn Skilled Employment 
Committee may be described as a piece of modern mechanism 
for adjusting the peg to its proper hole; without metaphor, 
it is an association for the purpose of helping boys and girls 
to be apprenticed to the callings for which they are suited, or 
to become learners in them. The desirability of this is well 
known to all who are interested in the condition of the working- 
classes, because it is a glaring difficulty of the present system 
that young people are not induced to give that time and patience 
to attaining craftsmanship which made their forefathers un- 
equalled in the ranks of industry. The body owes much to 
the devotion of its honorary secretary, Mr. Herbert Mappin, 
‘who,” in the words of the report, ‘ though a very busy man, 
never grudges his time to help the boys and girls to make a good 
start in life.” The sort of start may be best gathered from 
the little summary of work at the end of the report. From it, 
it will be seen that boys have been placed as apprentices to 
cabinet-making, carpentry, jewellery-making, leather-work, 
printing, silversmithing ; girls have been apprenticed to dress- 
making, millinery, showroom and masonic embroidery. Learners 
have found occupation in a very considerable number of trades 
of a similar kind. 

With great state, almost approaching splendour, the two 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the Royal Society was 
celebrated on Tuesday. At noon a service was held in the Abbey. 
In the afternoon some three hundred delegates from the British 
Islands, the Dominions beyond the Seas, and foreign countries 
were received in the great library at Burlington House by Sir 
Archibald Geikie, the president, with whom was Lord Rayleigh, 
the past president, the secretaries and other officers of the society. 
In the evening there was a banquet at the Guildhall, at which 
speeches were delivered by Mr. Asquith, Lord Morley and the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. The Archbishop of Canterbury 
laid special stress on the fact that an ecclesiastic had been 
asked to propose the toast of ‘‘ Learned Societies in the Old 
World and the New.” It is a tribute to the fact that in these 
days “ the merchants of light’ are recruited alike from the domain 
of science and theology. For long the two were in opposition, 
but those days of aggressive discussion have passed. There is 
no need for us to dwell on the history of the society, as the 
subject has been very fully treated in our pages by Mr. H. B. 
Wheatley, whose final article appears in this week’s issue. 

During a spell of drought and heat, such as we have ex- 
perienced during the last week, the value of the old-fashioned 
snapdragon and a few other flowers is brought vividly to mind. 
Compared with many newer kinds, these old favourites stand 
the extreme temperature well, and add a wealth of colour to 
our gardens at a time when it is most appreciated. The snap- 
dragons are now employed extensively in many gardens for 
filling large beds, and, thanks to the efforts of hybridists there 
are a number of beautiful self-coloured varieties suitable for the 
purpose. At the Royal Horticultural Society’s show on Tuesday 
last there was a beautiful display of the newer forms of this old- 
time flower, and many visitors were surprised at the charming 
art shades of such varieties as Rose and Pink Queen. Another 
exhibit that appealed strongly to lovers of hardy flowers was a 
large bank of eremuri, the most stately of all our border flowers. 
Here, again, the work of the hybridist was plainly seen, the rose 
and yellow tints in many of the flowers being such as gardeners 
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of bygone days would have thought impossible. The eremuri 
are not the easiest of flowers to grow, and the drought of May 
was disastrous to many ; hence the exhibit under notice was of 
greater interest than usual. 


Agriculture has ever been a science in which the terms are 
confusing, as in ancient times every locality appears to have had 
its own measures, its own weights, and even its own names. 
Mr. T. G. Dobbs, the secretarv of the Milling Association, has 
given a striking example of this in the account which he has 
supplied to the Board of Agriculture of the many names which 
are given to wheat offals. The words “ pollards,”’ “ toppings,” 
“ sharps,”’ “‘ thirds,’ “‘ fourths,’ “‘ middlings,” all mean the 
same thing. ‘‘ Toppings” and “ middlings”’ are from Eastern 
Counties; “sharps” from the Midlands. In Liverpool, what 
are catled “ fine middlings ”’ in London and the South of England 
become “ seconds,”’ while ‘“‘ coarse middlings”’ are ‘“ thirds.”’ 
In Glasgow “common thirds” and “ fine thirds”’ are used 
instead of the words “toppings’”’ and “ middlings.’’ Mr. 
Dobbs ends with the remark: “ There is apparently no uniform 
standard as to the fineness or coarseness of these offals, each 
individual miller having a standard of his own.” 


“ce 


SUNSET. 
O golden day, die swiftly in the West! 
O gift from Heaven, to Heaven return again, 
Ere Earth can touch a memory so blest, 
With hint of pain. 


O blue-white summer dusk, enfold my day, 
And veil its radiance in thy peace divine. 
For me it dawned and, dying swiftly, may 
Be ever mine. 
ISABEL BUTCHART. 


It would show something of a churlish spirit if we failed 
to speak with appreciation of all the good work that has 
recently been done by the authorities of the Zoological 
Gardens for the greater convenience and comfort both of 
the inmates and of their visitors. At the same time, the 
possibility might be suggested of an additional interest to be 
given at relatively very light cost by taking a hint from some 
other zoological gardens, such as that at Amsterdam, for example 
where insects are kept in cases cunningly contrived so that by 
the raising of the lid, or of a side, of their cage the inhabitants 
can be seen at their work within. Thus many species of ants 
may be watched, and there are aquaria for the development 
of large aquatic insects of which the metamorphoses can be seen 
such as some oi the big water-beeties. 


From time to time we hear and read many a lament over 
this or the other river that “ has lost its May-fly.”” In some 
cases the note is not one of unrelieved lamentation, for no doubt 
trout rise better to the smalier flies, which are on the water al! 
through the spring and summer, on streams where they do not 
have this rich banquet of the bigger May-fly. On other rivers, 
however, there is much talk, and sometimes a little experiment, 
of ways and means of getting the May-fly back. Now, there 
is another fly, the grannom, not quite so well known as the 
May-fly, yet a much more useful fly to the angler on streams 
where it is found, being much more easily introduced 
where it has not yet been, or re-introduced after loss, 
than the May-fly. It is more valuable, because it rises so 
early—in April—and thus gets the trout moving and surface- 
feeding very early in the year. Moreover, it does not seem to 
spoil their appetite for other flies to the same extent. And it 
is easier of introduction, because the eggs put down with the 
weed on which they are laid one year will, in natural course, 
become the perfect fly in the next. The May-fly, there is reason 
to think, takes three years to complete its metamorphoses. 

There is no mystery about the establishment of this ex- 
cellent insect in a stream where it does not exist. All that is 
needed is to have brought, from a river in which it is found, the 
weed which has on it some of the grannom eggs, and to transfer 
it to the stream in which you wish the fly to come out. The 
obvious means for preserving the life of the water weed while 
in transit will suffice to keep the grannom eggs uninjured. It 
is not to be supposed in these days that a river-keeper who 
knows his business will not be able to identify the eggs of the 
grannom when he sees them on the plants to which they adhere, 
that is, presuming the fly to be indigenous in the water under his 
care. The life-history of the fly is tolerably well known. As 
soon as the larva or nymph hatches from the egg it becomes 
acceptable food for the trout, and they will take it freely alike 
in the nymph and the perfect form. 
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KING GEORGE’S PIGEON-LOFTS. 





SETTLING AFTER 


HEN the sport of long-distance pigeon-racing was 
founded in this country little more than thirty 
years ago, it could not have been anticipated 
that it would appeal to Englishmen as it has 
done. From the small beginning made it has 

increased by leaps and bounds, until to-day it is exceedingly 
popular. This is due to the fact that it is so well organised, 
and that competitors in the races feel sure of fair play in 
every respect. Recognising, no doubt, that the sport de- 
served support, the late King Edward, when Prince of 
Wales, became interested in it and had a loft constructed 
at Sandringham for the purpose of breeding a stud of 
racing pigeons. 

These birds were procured from some of the most famous 
Belgian lofts, and Mr. J. Walter Jones, who has the management 
of the Royal lofts at Sandringham, speaks with much appre- 
ciation of the courtesy shown him by the famous Belgian 
fanciers, Messrs. Jurion and Duchateau, whose studs have 
helped to found the Royal strain at Sandringham. It was only 
natural that, as the late King Edward took an interest in the sport 
of pigeon-flying, King George, who was then Duke of York, 
should also become interested. He therefore had a loft 
constructed in a cottage at Sandringham, and it was 
no unusual thing to find the two lofts competing in some 
of the important races and sharing honours and prizes 
between them. 

In fact, in 1899, the late King Edward, when Prince of 
Wales, was successful in winning the National Flying Club Race 
from Lerwick on June 27th, the distance being 510 miles 
7ioyds. The speed of the winning bird was 1,307yds. per 
minute, which is almost equal to three-quarters of a mile per 
minute, or 45 miles per hour. To show how close the competition 
etween the two lofts was, it may be mentioned that the present 
King’s bird competing in the same race won third prize, flying 
j11 miles 682yds., so that it had to fly somewhat further than 
{ing Edward’s winner. For some time interest had not been 
juite as great in the sport at Sandringham, but within the last 
ew months His Majesty King George has had constructed a 
nost elaborate and beautiful new loft in Sandringham Park. 
‘rom the illustration of this loft it will be seen that the 
‘ntrance for the birds is at the top, near the roof of the 


A FLIGHT. 


loft. This is to give easy access to the pigeons, for 
when pigeons arrive from a race it is necessary for 
them to be caught immediately, as a second lost in catching 
a bird counts against the performance. It may be 
interesting to state that, in connection with pigeon-flying, 
birds have to be sent to the headquarters of the club. 
Here they are rung with a small rubber band on the leg, also 
stamped on the wing, and they are then placed in panniers, 
which are sealed, and taken by convoyers to the race 
point from which they are to be flown. At a given time they 
are liberated simultaneously, and the birds then fly as fast as 
possible to their own homes. Here, as stated, it is necessary 
for the owner to catch his bird, open the wing, write down the 
number stamped thereon and remove the rubber race ring, 
after which these marks have to be placed in a recording clock 
which shows the hour, minute and second that the bird homed. 
By careful measurement and calculation of time into distance the 
average speed in yards per minute is ascertained, and the birds 
making the fastest time are the winners of the races. It will, 
therefore, be seen how important it is that the entrance should 
be very accessible. This has been carefully studied in con- 
nection with the Royal lofts. 

The situation of the new pigeon-loft is in a charming 
position ; it adjoins and is built on ground taken from 
Sandringham Park, which extends right away to the north- 
west. The famous Sandringham duck- pool lies about five 
hundred yards in front of the loft, and it is here that some fine 
shooting is witnessed during the winter. At present the island 
in the centre of the duck-pool is a magnificent picture, one 
mass of golden blossom of laburnum and various shades of 
rhododendron, from the palest to the deepest crimson. In the 
school at Sandringham, where Mr. J. Walter Jones is the loft 
director, there are five magnificent stags’ heads presented and 
shot by King George, who has shown by recent successes in 
India that he is an extraordinarily good shot, being equally so 
with rifle or shot-gun. One essential precaution to keep pigeons 
healthy and well is that they should have a morning bath. 
Inside the aviary will be seen a bath, in which the birds 
take their morning dip. The new Royal loft is_ really 
constructed in the form of the letter “LL.” In length it 
is 28ft., and the lower part, which is that on the left-hand 
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side, is 2ott. long, while the 
centre of the “L” is filled 
in by an aviary which is raft. 
wide. The loft is divided into 
three parts; one of these is set 
aside for what are called “* stock 
birds ’’—that is to sav, birds 
kept at stud to breed from, 
just the same as famous race- 
horses are put at stud after 
doing their best work. The 
end portion contains the birds 
that compete on the road 
while the inner portion is the 
young birds’ loft, from which 
the young birds are flown and 
raced. 

The illustration of a 
pigeon-hole with a _ pigeon 
sitting in its nest-box shows 
the manner in which racing 
pigeons are bred. Each pait 
of birds has a nest-box to 
itself, about three feet bv 
two feet deep by two feet high. 
[he nest-boxes are the homes 


that are loved by racing pigeons. 
dare venture inside that of a neighbour, or it 
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BLACK CHEQUER 


Which carried a message from Buckingham Palace to Sandringham 


for Princess 


No other inmate of a loft 





A perfect type of racer. 


knife, as they will fight furiously 


out if a_ tres- 
passer goes into 
their nest - box. 
[he training of 
the pigeons is by 
gradual stages. 
It is first neces- 
sary to train 
them as young 
birds, for which, 
as already 
mentioned, the 
young birds’ loft 
is set aside. The 
young birds are 
trained by 
gradual stages 
of one, two, five, 
ten, twenty, 
thirtv, fifty 
seventy-five and 
one hundred 
miles. They 
never forget this 
early education ;: 
in fact, it is 
seldom that 
pigeons will race 
long distances 
and do particu- 
larly well unless 





RED 


is war to the 


In fact, so pugnacious are 
they that they will not stop until one or the other is knocked 
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BLUE CHEQUER. 
The most successful bird in the races from Bournemouth to Jersey. 
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they have been so educated 
in their youth. The different 
divisions of the loft are 
effected by lath partitions. 
By this means the birds are 
kept much tamer than if they 
had a very large barn of a 
loft to fiy in, and thev are 
also less likely to damage their 
wings. There are thirty-six 
nast-boxes in the old birds’ loft 
and sixteen in the stock-birds’ 
loft at Sandringham, so that 
His Majesty’s loft can com- 
fortably house fifty-two pairs 
of birds in addition to the 
young birds. This would mean 
that possibly a stock of two 
hundred birds can be kept and 
raced here if desired. 

One feature of the Roval 
strain of birds is the beautiful 
appearance of the pigeons and 
the superb feather they possess 
This is no doubt due to the fact 
that they spend a roving life 


in the park which faces the loft. The view from the front 


door of the 


CHEQUERS. 


north-west is a most beautiful one 








The bird which flew from Lerwick to Sandringham. 


Right across the park in front of the loft stands Park House, 
for many years the home of Sir Dighton Probyn, Controller 





of the House- 
hold of the late 
King Edward for 
a long time. 
Further over are 
the Sandringham 
Cricket Grounds 
and Rectory, 
while over the 
trees the towe1 
of Sandringham 
Church can be 
seen. Still 
further to the 
right of the pic- 
ture can be seen 
the gable and 
dome of Sand- 
ringham House, 
known locally as 
the “‘ big ’’ house, 
while nearer lies 
York Cottage, 
the residence 
of His Majesty 
King George 
and there can 
also be observed 
York Lodge, 
the entrance to 
the grounds. The 
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visitor to Sand- 
ringham is 
struck with the 
signs of that in- 
terest and care 
in the welfare of 
the workpeople 
and estate that 
was such a fine 
trait in the 
character of the 
late King, and 
is continued with 
unabated zeal by 
the present King. 

In the village 
f Sandringham 
one hears on all 
ands the esteem 
in which His 
Majestv is held 
yy rich and poor 
ilike, and His 
Majesty, fre- 
juently accom- 
vanied by the 


Queen, makes THE AVIARY 


nany visits to 
Sandringham. During the last visit to Sandringham, King George 
ilso paid a visit of inspection to the new pigeon-loft, and approved 
of the arrangements that were made for its construction 
rhe illustrations of four of His Majesty’s pigeons show the type 
of birds in the lofts. The two red chequers are splendid 
specimens of the old Jurion type, and possess magnificent 
feathers. The biue cock is ason of first Rennes and twelfth 
La Rochelle. The dark chequer is a very handsome bird, and 
better could not be desired. 

When the Royal lofts first participated in the sport of 
pigeon-racing there was little or no competition to be met with 





A SITTING PIGEON. 


in Norfolk, and consequently the Sandringham birds had to 
compete against birds flying to the Midland Counties or London. 
This made their task very much harder than if they had been 
racing against birds homing to local clubs. However, the 
sport has increased very considerably in Norfolk and Suffolk. 
There is now a good local federation, and His Majesty King 
George’s pigeons will compete in some of these local com- 
petitions. In fact, as recently as June 1st a team of birds 
was sent to compete in the races, and they homed well up 
among the prize-winners, and on June roth won first and 
second prizes in the Cromer: Society, and first, fourth and 
fifth in the King’s Lyan and District Societies’ race from 
Bournemouth. It is also intended to compete with them in the 
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Grand National 
Races during the 
coming season. 
To those not 
initiated in the 
sport of pigeon- 
racing it is sur- 
prising what 
large sums are 
competed for in 
prizes, and, in 
fact, as much as 
£200 is often won 
in pigeon races 
by a_ single 
bird Mr. 
Bryant of 
Guildford won 
the sum of {£150 
in the Grand 
National Race 
from Bordeaux 
during last 
season. 
His Majesty 
King George 
FRONT. not only keeps 
and maintains 
a stud of racing pigeons; he is also a patron of the sport, and 
offers in connection with the Grand National Race from Dax, 
which is the longest race of the year, a silver cup to the 
winner. It is needless to say that the keenest competition 
exists to win this cup. King George is also President of the 
National Flying Club, which is the largest club in England, 





TEN DAYS OLD 





FOUR WEEKS OLD 


and has between nine hundred and one thousand subscrib- 
ing members. The first Grand National Race this year took 
place from Rennes on June 25th. The second Grand National 
Races took place from Bordeaux on Monday, July 15th. There 
is also a Grand National Young Bird Race from Bournemouth, 
promoted by the National Flying Club, on September 7th, open 








to all fanciers flying over fifty miles, cach section of the race 
flying for its own prizes. One of the most interesting features 
f the sport is that prince and peasant are brought into 
competition in the races, and compete with equal chances of 
In fact, it is often found in the Lancashire districts, 
where as many as 8,000 birds are on some occasions sent to 
the races, that the working-man fancier can well hold his 
own with the rich merchant, who probably sends five or six 
times the number of representatives to the races that the small 
owner can afford to enter. 

There is no doubt that the semi-wild state the Sandring- 
ham birds live in has improved their physique and staying power 
for it has been found by fanciers who have been fortunate enough 
to become possessors of descendants of the Royal strain of 
pigeons that these birds have been most useful to improve the 
quality of our English strains, many of the winners in this 
country being descended from birds bred in the Royal lofts. 
Judging by the beautiful condition of the birds this year, it 
is to be hoped that now that more serious attention is again 
to be paid to their training, and that such a splendid new loft 
has been constructed at Sandringham, the Royal lofts will 
keep up their reputation. The fact that His Majesty 
King George is interested in the sport of pigeon - racing 
shows the interest he takes in the popular sports of his 
people, providing he feels sure they are conducted on good, 
honest lines, and this can certainly be said of long-distance 
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and the Shabington woods, which perhaps to the poverty of thwi: 
soil owe the fact that they have remained unaltered by tl 
advance of cultivation to a higher degree than any other sid 
of the neighbourhood.” The writer reminds us, too, that th: 
old Roman road from Alchester to Dorchester, passing within 
three miles of Oxford city itself, runs across this Otmoor plain 
Here is country awaiting the bards which have made sacrei! 
ground of Cumnor and other environs of the University. Tl 
golfing chapter, contributed by Mr. Macan, is adequate; bu: 
had the editor of the volume known of the good things to come 
he might perchance have waited for an article in a quite recent 
number of the ‘Oxford Magazine” contributed by one whos 
initials reveal him as a very well-known don of Wadham College. 
It is in no sort of disparagement of the good account given b 
Mr. Macan that this suggestion is made, but this later article 
takes into account a feature of the University golf which 1]. 
hardly, if at all, recognises—its “ humanising”’ influence on 
tutor and undergraduate alike, and especially on the relations 
between the two. The frigidity of breakfast-parties, given in 
kindliest spirit and intent by dons to pupils, might be thawed 
by the more equal intercourse on the links, and a mutual under- 
standing created between them which could hardly have its 
birth elsewhere. The writer of this later article, moreover, 
had the advantage of being himself one of the first 
founders of golf in the University, and thus was able to 
trace its effects with an eye which one who only came to 





THE AVIARY 
pigeon-racing, which now has so many keen votaries in all 
ranks of society. A. H. OsMAN. 


“THE OXFORD COUNTRY.” 


IMSELF a poor but honest bachelor of the University 
of Oxford, it is difficult for the present reviewer to 
realise that there may be readers to whom “The 
Oxford Country,” by R. T. Giinther (John Murray), 
will not appeal. The interest is local, as the 

very title indicates; but, then, what a locality it is, how 
associated with much that has gone to the best life, both active 
and intellectual, of our country! Mainly the book is of 
** Echoes of the Oxford Magazine,” if that may be said without 
infringing sacred copyright. Its bulk is composed of articles 
from that periodical, but it is rounded off with chapters 
from other sources, and with one or two, as “ The Hunting 
Countries” and “The Golf Links.” specially written for the 
volume. 

The hunting country is defined fairly by the packs and their 
range, as the Bicester, the Heythrop, the South Oxfordshire 
and the Old Berkshire ; but, of course, other packs run into the 
country sacred to all of these. There is one side of the country, 
as another author than he who writes in the Nimrod vein 
indicates, which has been less “done” than any other, or 
than is its due, the east side, “ Brill uplands, the Otmoor plain 


AT 


SANDRINGHAM. 


it when it was in full swing could not possibly bring to bear. 
It is not easy for any whose acquaintance with the Oxford 
country is no more than superficial to realise all that it has to 
show to the naturalist who makes himself familiar with it in all 
phases and at all seasons. Who would suppose that the snipe 
and the curlew might be found about the upper river, or, most 
wonderful of all, that the grey phalarope might be seen on 
Port Meadow in winter, what time “ the ice breaks up in floes,” 
as one writer records? The same author speaks of a place 
which he has christened ‘“‘ Snow-bunting barn” in honour vo! 
a pair of snow-buntings which he came to watch day after day 
pecking at the hay seeds “ in the terrible Lent Term which some 
of us remember, when there were no Tripods, and half the 
University was down with influenza.’”’ For the rest, the neigh- 
bourhood of Oxford is so broken with woodland and copse and 
marshland and pasture and a variety of cultivation that it is 
an ideal resort for many kinds of birds, especially for the sweetest 
of all songsters, the nightingale. This is a pleasant volume 
which reveals Nature and history and wayside incident round 
about the city of learning in a great variety of aspects which 
will surprise many who have traversed it with little suspicion 
of the interests that lay about them. Some it may inspire with 
a zeal to enjoy these interests while there is yet time. In a 
majority, it is to be feared, it will arouse a keen regret that 
they passed the terms of undergraduate life regardless 
of the many beauties which were within their reach, and which 
it is now too late for them to search out with their own eyes 
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For these the pages of this book may prove the best satisfaction 
they can now hope to make their own for the opportunities 
which it teaches them that they have missed. 


BREAKING UP A FARM 
- + JN RHODESIA. 


By Loupon Dovctas, F.R.S.E. 


] HEN the settler has chosen his farm, he will lose 
no time in proceeding there, so as to begin the 
new round of existence at once. The farm 
may be of 3,000 acres, or of 3,000 morgen, which 
is about 6,000 acres, and it will be readily under- 

stood that in 
such a wide area 
of unbroken land 
there is much to 


do. As likely as 


not the farm will — 
consist of an “ 
ilmost unbroken we 


plain with a few 
indulations, or 
perhaps it may 
iave a few rocky 
copjes on its 
orders, to vary 
he monotonous 
utlook. There 
nay be a water- 
ourse, Which 
ery likely will 
e dry if the 
ime of the year 
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arrives suddenly and wipes them out without a chance of escape. 
There are “ salted’ horses, which means that they have had 
horse sickness and recovered, but they are not plentiful, and 
are very costly. 

The settler must needs start off with mules or oxen, and 
slowly trudge along from day to day towards his destination. 
It is a pleasure to trek on the veld. It is best to start at sun 
rise, and get on a good part of the way before ten or eleven 
o'clock. Then it is well to outspan your teams and prepare 
the forenoon meal. The outspan must be near water, for that 
is the first consideration for the mules and oxen. They will 
forage for themselves on the veld, and pick up sufficient to 
keep them going from the sweet veld eTass. The heat of the 
day is always trying, and lasts pretty well till two o’clock in 
the afternoon, when the teams may be inspanned and _ the 

journey renewed. 

For the most 

part the roads 

are good, but 

sometimes the 

ax drifts are difficult 

to negotiate, and 
it is just as well 
to leave the wag- 
gon then and ne 
votiate them on 
foot. It is charac 
teristic of the 
roads, which are 
merely tracks 
through the veld 
that near to the 
river- beds they 
are frequent] \ 
broken up by the 





‘ : . Ses, + he ef eae ~ heavy rains 
is between April oa an Pe fs Se aad osc, gig a which have fallen 
nd October. during the wet 
Most of the A TRAVELLING WAGGON APPROACHING A HEAVY DRIFT. season, and great 


vater-courses are 

iry at that period of the year, and form drifts only, which some- 
times are a terror to the trekker. For in Rhodesia the farms 
udjacent to the railway are pretty well all taken up, and it will 
be necessary to trek to some distant spot, either by bullock or 
mule waggon, so as to enter into possession of an unbroken 
farm. It is to be borne in mind that while the “ farms” are 
large in size they are cheap enough, costing only some 6s. per 
acre for the freehold, and even then may be acquired on extended 
payment terms. Surely there is every inducement here to the 
larmer who would seek to own his farm. Farms which have 
been broken up are, of course, of considerable value, but then 
there are few of them to be purchased. 

Trekking out on the veld is a slow method of progress, 
but to it belongs one of the great charms of Rhodesia. The 
progress may be slow, for the span of fourteen oxen or the mule 
cart with a team of eight cannot compare with any other method 
of travel. Even teams of donkeys are used, and it is no unusual 
sight to see a waggon-load of mealies slowly progressing along 
the road drawn by a long stream of donkeys. Horses, it will 
be understood, are not common, and for transport work are 
hardly known, owing to their liability to horse sickness, which 


chasms. often 
occur on the track. A detour must be made to avoid these 
washed away roads, as, if you travel in a ‘“‘ buck board”’ or a 
covered ambulance waggon, you will certainly have a hard time 
of it if you try to negotiate a track that has been partially 
washed away. The journey is interesting enough as you push 
on in the cool of the evening ; then you may see game of all kinds 
on the veld, such as stembok, duiker, reedbuck and all kinds of 
antelopes, and the supply of fresh meat for the journey depends 
upon being able to stalk some of these successfully. But there 
is plenty of other game, not only of animals but birds, such as 
bustards, guinea-fowl, grouse and snipe. 

The night descends swiftly on the veld, for there is no 
twilight, and when the sun approaches the horizon it is well 
to select the camp for the night ; it is hardly possible to trek 
in the dark. The native boys who will, most likely, be with 
you, soon collect branches and light a fire, and in a few minutes 
the evening meal is being prepared. Collapsible tables and 
chairs are fixed up, and while the darkness descends the bright 
glow of the camp-fire, or the light of lamps, makes everything 
cheerful and pleasant. It is usual to sleep in the open when 
travelling on the veld. Tents are luxuries, but the waggon is 





PLOUGHING THE VELDT WITH 


A SPAN OF SIXTEEN OXEN. 

















not to be despised. So long as you have 
good stretchers and plenty of blankets, 
however, the open veld is best. It is a 
queer sensation at first to have nothing 
over you but the starry firmament, and as 
the night wears on, the calls of jackals 
round the camp or the distant growl of lions 
mav add that sense of danger to the occasion 
which is a pleasure all by itself. There are not 
many bird-calls at night in the Rhodesian bush, 
but in the daylight there are many. The most 
notable is the go-away bird, so named because 
of its call, which is as plain as it might be 
spoken “ go-away.”’ They are very plentiful 
in some parts, and when heard for the first 
time seem to be almost human. But the trek 
to the farm comes to an end, and then the real 
business of agriculture begins. The oxen, mules, 
or donkeys, which have brought you so far, 
must now be utilised for breaking up the farm, 
and the sooner the work is started the better. 

The clearing has first to be done, and 
stumping will most likely be the first task. It 
consists of removing stumps of trees from the 
ground, so as to make a continuous field. The 
stumps are the relics of the native method of clearing the veld 
They break down the branches of the trees and set fire to them 
at the base, and if possible the stump is then removed. More 
often than otherwise it is left behind, and the native cultivation 
goes on round about it. There are great expanses of territory 
where such stumps exist in large numbers, and the only thing 
for the settler to do is to start and remove them. They may 
come in useful for building a dam over a donga, so as to conserve 
the water supply ; but in any case they must come out. 

If the settler is wise he will have seen that his farm has 
a large catchment area, as during the dry months from April 
to October he will want all the water he can get. Possibly 
there is an alluvial valley with black, rich soil, and alongside 
may be a portion of “ red formation " soil, or granite formation. 
These are the three principal soils in Rhodesia, and it is usual 
to have them mingled on most farms. Thev all have their uses, 
but the “‘ red formation *’ will be found the one which has mostly 
to be dealt with. The black alluvial soil will be found low down 
in the valleys and is always fertile, and the granite formation 
will be found higher up. It is good for grazing, but also responds 
quickly to the application of manure. 

When the stumping has been finished the way will be 
clear for ploughing, and this may be accomplished by the aid 
of either oxen, mules or donkeys Bv the use of the last, taking 





THREE KAFFIR HUTS CONVERTED INTO A 


a team of sixteen to a two-disc plough, it is possible to plough 
an acre in one and a-half days. The team and plough will 
require three natives to look after them. While the ploughing 
is important, and mealies and other crops must be sown, there 
are other things to see to. To begin with, seeing that there is 
no house to live in, it will be sufficient for the time being to 
spread a large bucksail over a horizontal pole and so form a tent 
The next thing to do will be to build a hut, and a long time after 
a dwelling-house. Bricks are essential for the farm buildings, 
and a pit must be sunk and bricks made without delay. An 
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FIRST HOME, OF WATTLE AND DAUB. 


average native will form about six hundred a day, so that it 
is not long before a kilnful is ready. These are burnt, and build- 
ing commenced at once. First the stables, then the cowhouse 
and other places, including the shed for the fodder. It is 
wonderful how huge a task it all seems when it is first planned 
out. But time and steady application overcome all difficulties, 
and by and by the farm steading is complete. Next comes 
a dwelling-house, and when it is finished it is pleasant to con 
template from its stoep, or verandah, the work which has been 
accomplished. The farm is stocked with cattle and pigs; the 
dairy is complete ; the mealies are being planted and will be 
reaped in March. Auxiliary crops are being tried to see how they 
prosper, and all goes well. 

If a supply of water is available from a river and artificial 
irrigation, then a wonderful transformation can take place, 
as intensive culture will be possible, and all kinds of fruit and 
vegetables will be produced in unlimited quantity. During 
the winter months, or from April to October, the rainfall through- 
out Rhodesia is practically none. The rainy season commences 
in October and ends in March, and during the remainder of the 
year the country is dry and parched and the heat becomes 
greater as the rainy season approaches. On farms where there 
is no river it is necessary to find water somehow, and this is 
done by sirking a well, or wells, which can be done at very 
little cost. Thus, a well fifty feet 
deep may be sunk for five pounds, 
and the cost of a windmill pump to 
raise the water, together with a 1,500- 
gallon store tank, will be about £150. 
Even with such a limited supply of 
water as that to be obtained from a 
well, it is possible to carry on some 
artificial fruit irrigation, and the return 
will be enormous—oranges, peaches, 
vines, limes, figs, apricots, paa-paa 
and other fruits responding at once 
to the supply of water. 

One of the developments ol 
Rhodesia is dairying, which is now 
pretty generally practised. The farm 
dairies are as yet small, but there is a 
general movement in the direction of 
making them larger, as butter and 
cheese making are now looked upon 
as necessary to farming. The great 
advantage in having separated milk 
for feeding to pigs is also widely 
appreciated, and, as a consequence, 
the dairy part of farming is now pretty 
well established. In several districts 
there are movements towards organis- 
ing central creameries, and there 
is every likelihood of several such establishments being erected 
in the near future. 

The kind of farm we have imagined is that of the ordinary 
farmer who contemplates carrying on general farming and 
planting several hundreds of acres of mealies and general produce ; 
but there is another style of farming which is much practised, 
and which involves rather more capital than the ordinary 
farmer has at his disposal. This is ranching and the growing of 
cattle on the veld grasses as they exist in hope of building up a 
meat export industry. 
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THE 
LUCH-SHOP. 


BY 
















YOU have heard of 
; people being out of 
luck, or down on their 
luck, or their luck failing, or 
something of the kind, which 
means they don’t know the way 
certain little village which is so much further off than anywhere 
that hardly anyone has ever got there. But it is a charming 
village, and possesses a shop with green shutters and a red 
where an old woman sits all day behind the counter selling 
to anyone who cares to buy. She keeps it in coloured powders 
irge glass bottles, and some sorts of luck are more expensive 
others. When you buy any vou must take care to follow 
er directions and put it away in a cool place or it may turn 
luck, when it is turned, can be very unpleasant; but the old 
1an is sure to tell you what you ought to do. 

She sits all day behind the counter, smiling kindly, but a little 

ously ; for it is a great responsibility selling luck to people 

there are so many different kinds and so few know the sori 

is really good for them. However, that is their own look-out 
sic has kept the shop ever since she was a girl, which is so long 

that she herself has forgotten when it was, and she has been 
ting a white woollen comforter ever since, which must be over 
fiity miles long by this time ! 

‘1 should like three pounds of the very best quality,”’ said 
Christopher, the King’s son, walking into the shop one morning. 
He was a charming boy and a great worry to all his relations. 
No one knew at all what to do with him, and he always did exactly 
what he liked. His father, who had very severe ideas as to how 
young men should be educated, had put him under the charge of 
twelve tutors, who were trying to teach him how to be King in 
twelve different languages. He was obliged to listen to each in 
turn for an hour every day, which he did with the utmost courtesy 
und affability. Then it was discovered that his ears were always 
stuffed with cotton-wool during that time, and there was great 
ommotion. His father, who was very austere, and wore his crown 
day and night, was much annoyed. “I think,” said Prince 
Christopher to himself, when things seemed to have got a little 
uut of hand and all the tutors were complaining to the King at 
once, ‘* that it will simplify the situation if 1 go away for a little 
but where ? Well, the whole world is before me, and from what 
| have heard, it is an amusing place. I will wander about for a 
litcle and try my luck. Perhaps, though, I have none.” He 
thought for a few minutes. ‘‘ But, of course!’’ he exclaimed, 
‘| will buy a supply in the next village!’ For the old woman was 
one of his father’s subjects, and he had often heard of her, though 
he had never seen her yet. 

He put a handful of gold coins in his pocket and strolled out 
4% the palace before anyone was up. He had never been out 
unattended before. ‘‘ How delightful is solitude !’’ he cried, with 
a sigh of relief, as he thought of his twelve tutors still asleep and 
ill snoring in different languages! The shop was only just open 
when he reached it, and the old woman was vigorously polishing 
the window-panes with a duster. Everything looked very spruce 
and clean in the morning sunlight. He could see the bottles of all 
shapes and sizes filled with different coloured powders standing 
in rows inside. ‘“‘ How much neater than a palace!’’ reflected 
the Prince, as he gazed at the cottage enthusiastically, ‘‘ and how 
impossible in such a limited space to accommodate twelve tutors ! 
Why, oh! why should I not stay here for ever!’’ For he was a 
young man much carried away by the impulses of the moment. 

The old woman stopped polishing the window when the Prince 
entered. She beamed at him in rather a worried way through her 
glasses ; but he was so good-looking and his manners were so charm- 
ing that she soon smiled back as cheerfully as possible. ‘* What 
do you want with luck, I should like to know ?”’ she said, as she 
la led out three spoonfuls of the best powder, bright gold in colour, 
v uch she did up in a neat little parcel. ‘* You'll get your own way 
w thout it, sure enough! Some wants more and some wants less 
you may have too much of it if you don’t look out! Now, don’t 
y u go and waste it. Take a little in water when you feel things 
a! + wrong with you ; but if you overdoes it you gets indigestion ever 
s. bad,’’ and the anxious look came back to her face again. 

The Prince thanked her and walked gaily out of the shop 
[- was a glorious morning to start exploring the world. At the 









same time he was hungry. If he went 
on, where on earth would he get break- 
fast ? He remembered that the coffee 
at the palace was the most wondertul 
ever made. And what was the use of 
leaving home since he carried his 
luck with him So he hurried back as quickly as he could 

He found that breakfast was finished and his father scated 
on his throne with a conscientious expression on his face, while the 
tutors stood all round, still explaining at the top of their voici 


what a bad, bad boy Christopher was The Wing was trying to 
listen impartially to all at once, but it evidently made his head 
ache. ‘‘ Gentlemen,” he said, irritably, when Christopher appeared 


“ | have told you already once every quarter of an hour since t! 
sad event of yesterday how inexpressibly shocked, grieved, indignant 
I may say shattered, lam by my son's conduct He translated each 
word very slowly and deliberately into cach of the twelve different 
languages as he went along—so the speech took him some time 
Christopher listened, on edge with suspense—and the King 
went on. “| will say no more,”’ he said But it seems to me a 
fitting punishment that he should learn the dictionaries of your 
various tongues by heart—that will at least keep him occupied to 
the end of hislife. I trust vou are satisfied,”’ and he shut his eyes in 
such a way that all the tutors left the room without another word 
Thev were really rather taken aback, since cach tutor knew 
he would have to hear the Prince repeat his lesson, and one can 
have too much of a good thing, even of dictionaries; but ther: 
was nothing to be done. Christopher was locked up in an empty 
room in a lonely turret with nothing but a Hebrew dictionary 
and a jug of hot milk 
out of the window, then he leane‘ his face on his hands and wondered 
what on earth to do next. ‘ Why, of course, Vl try my luck !"’ 
he said, and took the little white paper parcel out of his pock 
‘** ‘Things are looking so bad I think I'll take the lot He empticd 
all the powder into the milk and drank it up. It tasted mildly 
of rather stale lobster saiad, but was otherwise not disagrecable 
Then he shut his eyes and waited for something nice to happen 
What did happen was the Lord Chamberlain knocking very 
loudly at the door and informing him in a pompous voice that he 
All the tutors had quite suddenly and for no apparent 
no point in the 


His first act was to throw the dictionary 


was release 1 
reason gone stone deaf. There was, therefore 
Piince learning the dictionaries by heart since there was nobody 
to hear him repeat his lesson ‘Your Highness is to be considered 
as having learnt them all,”’ said the Lord Chamberlain, pleasantly, 
waving his hand. Your Highness is, therefore, at this moment 
the most learned person in the Court,”’ and he bowed profound], 
Oh, good luck!” exclaimed Prince Christopher; ‘ but poor 
old things. Never mind, I'll give them all golden-mounted ear- 
trumpets to make up,”’ and he danced down the turret stairs, three 
steps at a time. 

The King met him in the most gracious manner possible, 
patted him on the back and told him what a_fine-looking fellow 
he was, and from that moment he was almost overwhelmed with good 
fortune. His father, who had hitherto held nothing but the lowest 
possible opinion of his intelligence, now insisted on consulting 
him on every occasion, and Christopher, who now was held in such 
honour that he never had a minute to himself, was bored to death. 
“Oh! the lucky fellow, how his father adores him!’’ everyone 
said. For the first time in his life he found himself respected and 
envied on every side; it was a horrible sensation But worse 
was to come. His godmother, an elderly and interfering person 
of extraordinary ugliness, suddenly took a violent interest in his 
welfare. She had ignored him so far, being fortunately engaged 
with other matters, but one day she arrived at the palace in a 
wicker-work chariot, drawn by six large white pigs 

E-vervone was in great consternation when they saw her, for 
not only did she always upset everything wherever she came, but 
she had dabbled in magic and was able to read people’s thoughts, 
so that it was of no earthly use pretending to be pleased to see her 
when you weren’¢, for she saw through you at once and punished 


you accordingly. However, she was much too much occupied 
with Christopher to bother about anyone else. ‘‘ My dearest 
godson!"’ she exclaimed, when she saw him, trying to kiss him, 
but her nose got in the way. ‘‘ How I have been longing for this 


meeting ! I intend to pass the next few years in advising you fot 
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Nothing that concerns you, however trivial, will 
escape my notice. Indeed, I don’t think I shall allow you to leave 
me for a moment. Oh! how happy we shall be.’ Christopher 
shivered and turned pale, for he knew she always did what she said 

“I shall stay here for at least a vear,”’ she told the King, and 
at once took control of everything. Nobody dared oppose her, 
for they didn’t know what she might do. Nothing could have 
been more uncomfortable. Christopher suffered most, of course, 
for her devotion to bim increased dailv, and she loaded him with 
all sorts of things which he didn’t want in the least. Everyone 
again exclaimed bow lucky he was to have got so completely into 
his terrible old godmother’s favour, and they walked about the 
palace trying to look as though they were thinking of whether 
it was going to rain in the afternoon or not, for they knew they 
might all be turned to mushrooms at any moment 

“Do you know, mv dearest boy,”’ his godmother said to 

Christopher one morning after she had been in the palace a fortnight, 
and Christopher was feeling that never by any possibility could he 
ever fezl cheerful again, “I have a little surprise for you’’ She 
smiled in her usual exasperating fashion l have arranged a 
marriage between you and one of my god-daughters—a charming 
princess, whose education I have supervised. She is so rich that 
all the roads in her country are strewn with gold dust, and she has 
so far refused all the kings in the world. gut with great tact and 
a little coercion I was able to arrange the match. Dear me, what 
a spoilt boy it is! ’’ and she gazed at him fondly 

‘Well, this is luck indeed !’’ exclaimed the King, roused for 
the first time fiom the gloom in which he had been plunged for a 
fortnight. But Christopher sprang up 

*““My dear godmother,” he said, ‘‘ allow me to tell vou very 
earnestly that I have had enough of this. Your concern for my 
welfare is slowly but surely killing me As to this marriage, | 
refuse anything of the kind,’’ and he turned pale with anger 

‘Such an original bov!"’ his gc dmother murmured. not in the 
least annoyed Well, now I must go and make all arrangements 
for the wedding. It had better take place the day after to-morrow.” 

After this nobody ceased for a second congratulating Christopher 
on his extraordinary luck—for it was quite true—the Princess had 
refused all the kings in the world, and she was the richest princess 
who had ever lived and by far the worst tempered The idea of 
marrying anybody even remotely like his godmother was so 
repulsive to Christopher that he could hardly breathe from anxiety. 
But there was no help for it; the Princess arrived in a wonderful 
coach encrusted with diamonds. She sat very bolt upright and 
looked extremely bored. Her boredom increased when she was 
introduced to Christopher. There was a magnificent reception 
in her honour, to which she paid no attention at all 

“ So,”’ she said after she had looked Christopher up and down 
in a supercilious manner. ‘‘So you are the young man I have 
said I would marry. Itisa great nuisance, of course ; but I suppose 
there’s no help for it. You are certainly an improvement on the 
other kings. But what a dingy place this is! As soon as we are 
married I shall have the palace faced with gold and a few other 
alterations. It’s really extremely nice of me consenting to marry 
vou atall. How delighted you must be!" The Prince bowed. 

“| trust,” he said, ‘‘ that you will not think yourself bound to 
carry this extremely unpleasant task toa conclusion. I believe that 
if we compared notes we should find that we both regarded it in 
the same light Besides, | am quite determined to make myself 
as unpleasant as possible. So | should advise you very strongly 
noftomarry me!'’ The Princess opened her eyes 

* But, on the contrary,’’ she said I am convinced that all 
vou need is a firm hand Besides, | do not dislike von So we 
will be married at eleven o'clock to-morrow, if you please.”’ 

The Prince was in despair, for there seemed no possible escape. 
Suddenly he had an idea. When no one was looking he slipped once 
more out of the palace and down the road to the little village 
where the old woman kept the luck- 
shop. She looked up more anxiousl\ 
than ever when she saw Christopher 

Nothing wrong, I hope, sir?’ she 
asked, in motherly tones. 

“Isn't there!'’ answered the 
Prince, and he told her what had hap 
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Everybody was asking for and abusing Christopher. Evidently his 
luck had quite deserted him. “I think I shall only be in the way, 
reflected Christopher, as he peeped at them all from behin4 a pillar 
“‘ this seems a very opportune moment for exploring the world.”” S 
he started. He walked round the world three times and had n 
end of adventures ; then one morning, some years after, he cam 
home about breakfast-time and found everything settled dow 
in a normal condition again, bis father delighted to see him an 
the coffee as excellent as ever. He had now grown so sensib 
that there was no longer any need for the twelve tutors, who we: 
all pensioned off in their respective countries. Later on he marrik 
a princess with the best temper in the world and delightful manne: 
and the old woman sent them a barrel full of the best luck and tl 
woollen comforter as a wedding present. But they were both ve: 
careful only to take it in small quantities, for the Prince had lear 
how dangerous it is to swallow all one’s luck at once, and he w 
not likely to make such a foolish mistake again. 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY.—1, 


HE first six presidents of the Royal Society were Lor 
Brouncker, Sir Joseph Williamson, Sit Christoph 

Wren, Sir John Hoskyns, Sir Cyril Wyche and Samu 

Pepys. Five 
more presi- 
dents ruled 
after Pepys 
and before 
Newton was 
elected, but 
the end of the 
first period of 
the society’s 
historv came 
when the 
“Principia” 
was published, 
and the order 
for the pub- 
lication ofthat 
marvellous 
book was 
signed by 
Pepys as 
president. The 
picture of the 
first reflecting 
telescope in- 
vented b Vy 
Newton is 
shown stand- 
ing on the 
original MS. 
of the “ Prin- 
cipia.”” The 
telescope 
made by his own hands was sent to the society befor 
Newton’s election as a Fellow. In transmitting it he described 
it as “an epitome of what might be done”’ in astronomi 
cal observations. Newton was proposed for election by Dr 
Seth Ward, Bishop of Salisbury, and he was elected a Fellow 
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pened The old woman shook her head 

“ Well, well,”’ she said, ‘ didn’t | 
warn you how you was to be careful 
Of course, if vou swallows all your luck 
at once, you can’t expect to enjoy your 
self Now all that | can do is to let you 
have a few grains of luck what has gone 
bad—take one at a time, ind may be as 
things will right themselves again.” 
She gave him a little black powder in 
a small packet, and Christopher ran out 
of the shop 

“Now we'll see!’ he cried. He 
swallowed a grain of bad luck and ran 
back to the palace. Everything was in 
confusion. His godmother had suddenly 
taken offence and was protesting thit 
the marriage should not take place, the 
Princess was insisting that it should, for 
she had fallen in love with Christopher ; 
all the tutors, who had somehow re 

















covered, were all talking at once again 
the King was trying to pacify everybody. 
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on January 11th, 1671-72. The figure of the sundial (with 
Newton’s name inscribed on it) in the possession of the Royal 
Society is of interest as his work when a boy. It was removed 
in 1844 from the south wall of Woolsthorpe Manor-house, where 
Newton was born. The “ Principia” was ordered to be printed 
by the society, but the state of the finances was so bad that the 
officers were paid with copies of Willoughby’s book on Fishes 
instead of cash, and in the end the “ Principia ’’ was printed 
at the expense of Edmund Halley, to whom the world owes 
a debt of gratitude. The portrait of Pepys and the figures of 
the sundial 
end first re- 
flecting  tele- 
scope were 
given in the 
last number. 
Pepys was 
much inter- 
ested in the 
proceedings of 
the Royal 
Society, and 
frequently 
noted in his 
Diary what 
occurred at 
the meetings ; 
he made an 
efficient presi- 
dent for two 
years (10384- 
86), and long 
afterwards 
continued to 
give recep- 
tions at his 
house to the 
Fellows on Sunday evenings. His connection with the society 
ind his friendship with Newton do him the greatest honour. 
We now pass on to the brilliant period when Newton 
succeeded Lord Somers in 1703 as president, an office he held 
intil his death in 1727—twenty-four years in all. He ruled 
vith vigour, and the Royal Society had the satisfaction of having 
is their head the country’s greatest genius, a man who stood 
apart, and whose fame still stands apart. There was a strong 
feeling about this time that a new home was required for the 
society, and two houses to be joined together for its use were 
chosen in Crane Court, Fleet Street. Newton was strongly 
n favour of the 
situation of the 
new house, and 
he described it 
as “in the 
middle of the 
town and out of 
the noise.”” This 
was in 1710, 
when some 
Fellows had a 
strong reluctance 
to leave Gresham 
College. An 
anonymous 
writer published 
an “* Account of 
the late Pro- 
ceedings in the 
Council of the 
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through it.” He goes on to 
express surprise that ten men 
(Sir Isaac Newton and others 
named) ‘should have the 
courage to involve the Society 
ina debt of {900, besides the 
£500 which they have drawn 
out of the Treasurer’s hands, 
when only four of them pay 
their own annual contribu- 
tions’; and adds that the 
president had run up the 
authority of that chair “ not 
once to any of the just and wise 
ends of his office.’” Hence *‘ the 
surprising convulsions — that 
have lately happened in the 
Royal Society.”” This was not 
to be borne, and the mayjority 
settled that the house in Crane 
Court should be obtained for 
the society, which remained 
there for nearly seventy vears. 

During this period there were many quarrels. In the view 
of Gresham College in the last article, two small figures will 
be noticed in the front of the picture, supposed to represent 
Drs. Mead and Woodward, who fought a duel there in June, 
1719. John Woodward, geologist and physician, attacked 
Dr. Freind in his work entitled ‘* The State of Physic "’ (1718) 
with much acrimony, and thereby caused a violent controversy 
Dr. Mead was so furious that he assaulted Woodward at the 
entrance of Gresham College. Swords were drawn, but the 
fight was stopped owing to Woodward having slipped and fallen 
to the ground. Afterwards Woodward insulted Sir Hans 
Sloane at a council meeting of the Royal Society. He refused 
to apologise, and was expelled from the council. 

Great value is attached to the bust of Newton, by Roubiliac, 
in the possession of the Royal Society, which was taken from the 
death mask, also made by Roubiliac, and is now at Burlington 
House. The full-length statue of Newton at Trinity College 
Cambridge, by Roubiliac, is one of the finest of his statues 
Sir Hans Sloane succeeded Newton as president in 1727, and 
ruled with success for fourteen vears. Of Martin Folkes, his 
successor, it was said : 


If e’er he chance to 





BUST OF NEWTON BY 
ROU BILIAC 


wake in Newton's chair, 
He wonders how the devil he came there 

His weakness made possible the impudent criticisms ol the 
mountebank Sir John Hill, who published, in 1751, “ A Review 
of the Works 
of the Royal 
Society,” and 
after he 
Feiecte d pre 
tended that he 
would not accept 
the Fellowship. 

Near the end 
of the eighteenth 
century the need 
ol rebuilding old 


Was 


Somerset House 
became urgent 
rhe new build 


ing, required 
chieltly for 
(;Fovernment 
ottices, was ex 
pected to have 
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remove trom 
Gresham College 
into Crane Court 
in Fleet Street.”’ 
He claims for 
Gresham College 
igreat advantage 
ver the buildings in Crane Court, and describes the great Hall 
in the former place as most convenient for meetings, saying that 
its size was about thirty-seven feet long, twenty feet broad and 
twenty-five or thirty feet high. 

He acknowledges that Wren found the building in Crane 
Court to be strong and well built, and that Sloane had looked 
about for vears but ‘“‘ never before found so convenient a house 
as this.” His chief objection to the new house was that although 
the long court was fair and handsome, yet “in a heavy rain a 
man can rarely escape being thoroughly wet before he can pass 
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= space for other 
LS | ——— purposes, and 
i — the Royal 

I rT society were 








offered rooms 
Zz | init. The coun- 
"~e cil entered into 
communication 
with Sir William 
Chambers, the architect, and pointed out that they required 
more room than was allotted to them. This they eventually 
obtained ; but when the removal was decided upon, the famous 
Museum of Curiosities, a catalogue of which by Dr. Nehemiah 
Grew, had been published in 1681, was handed over to the British 
Museum. In the year 1780 the first annual meeting of the Royal 
Society was held at Somerset House, and in the same year the 
first exhibition of the Royal Academy was opened there. Sir 
Joseph Banks was president at the time of removal, and he 
was a despotic ruler for forty-one years (1778-1820). He 
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was an indefatigable president, but he gave some cause for 
clissensions rhe redoubtable Bishop Horslev, who was secre 
tary in 1773, quarrelled with Banks in 1784 

A time came in the middle of the nineteenth century when 
the whole of Somerset House was required for Government 
offices, and the Royal Society was offered the occupation of 
Old Burlington House in Piccadilly [his was a very advan 
tageous offer, and in 1857 the society took over the old house 
and shared it with the Linnean and Chemical Societies. Govern- 
ment had purchased in 1854 for one hundred and forty thousand 
pounds Burlington House with its gardens and beautiful fore- 
court—a very small amount for so large and interesting a site 

Old Burlington House was a delightful old building, full of 
historical, literary and artistic associations, when it was taken 
over by the Royal Society, and it has been thought well 
to illustrate this article with figures of its various parts to 
give readers an idea of one of the most interesting relics of 
eighteenth century London This was how 
it appeared when I was first connected with 
the Royal Society, and it may be well here 
to catalogue its chief features 


Ihe house was built for Richard Boy! f 
first Earl of Burlington, soon after the Restora 
tion, and Pepys visited it in 1608 \bout 


fifty vears after the first erection the third 
Karl of Burlington, a munificent patron of the 
arts, transformed the place He employed 
Colen Campbell to design a new front to the 
house, the red-brick building being cased with 
stone Walpole believed that the beautiful 
colonnade was the design of the Earl himselt 
as Campbell did not claim it. 

First there was the Piccadilly wall with 
three gateways, a handsome screen to one of thi 
last of the old London mansions. Some called it 
ugly, and Malcolm waxes indignant respecting 
it in ‘“ Londinum Redivivum.” He writes 

\s this noble family have fortified themselves 
within a most tremendous wall 1 have never 
had it in my power to see the house fairly 

Ihe entrance gateway was used by Hogarth in his satire 
on Burlington and Pope, and over it with remarkable prescience 
he inscribed ‘“‘ Academy of Arts.” The inner colonnade, the 
east side of which is here given, was a most elegant piece of 
architecture. When it was pulled down there was a great 
outery, and the late Mr. Beresford Hope, by a timely appeal to 
Lord John Manners, saved it from being sold as old stone. The 
stones were numbered and deposited in Battersea Park, with the 
implied promise that they would be re-erected. Nothing has 
been done with them since, and they are daily trodden by 
the feet of heedless children 
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The building on the east side of the forecourt was occupied 
as the offices of the University of London. During his early 
life this house was inhabited by the great chemist, Henry 
Cavendish, of whom Sir Humphrey Davy said in one of his 
lectures: ‘‘ Since the death of Newton, if I may be permitted 
to give an opinion, England has sustained no scientific loss so 
great as that of Cavendish.’ The building on the west side 
was used as the meeting-room of the Royal Society. 

Burlington House is shown as it was before it came into 
the possession of the Royal Academy, who raised it in height 
with a blind 
storey to range 
with the new 
buildings erected 
for the Royal and 
other societies 
Ihe windows in 
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the first floor are those which light the former offices of the 
Royal Society, with the exception of that at the east end, which 
lighted the library of the Linnean Society, now that of the 
Rovel Academy. At the back of the house were the gardens, 
which extended to the road, known eas Burlington Gardens. 
They contained no flowers, but they formed a handsome expanse, 
and I remember them being used occasionally by the students 
during the break in their examinations, for luncheon. In course 
of time the rooms at the National Gallery used by the Royal 
Academy were required for the national pictures, and the 
Academy built their galleries on half of the gardens, the other 
half being built upon for the 
University of London with a 
building fronting Burlington 
Gardens. O'ld Burlington 
House was made over to the 
Royal Academy, but posses- 
sion could not be taken until 
the new buildings for the 
Roval Societ v were ready, and 
therefore several exhibitions 
were held in the galleries, with 
an entrance through the stair- 
case of Old Burlington House. 

In 1873 the east wing of 
the new Burlingion House 
was built for the Royal 
Societv. When this was ready 
the best mode of removing the 
society’s library had to be 
considered. The transference 
of the books was a matter ol 
some difficulty, but it was 
got over by the erection 
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windows of the old building to a window in the new one, and 
all the books were transferred in trucks from one house to the 
other. By adequate supervision the greater part of the books 
were at once placed on the shelves provided for them in the new 
home. The old homes of the Royal Society have mostly 
passed away. Gresham College and Arundel House have left 
nothing but a memory, and Old Burlington House, which, 
at all events on the outside, has disappeared, was not the least 
interesting of the houses of the Royal Society. Many notable 
gatherings have taken place in the old Meeting Room and Tea 
Room, and I have a vivid recollection of many of them, such 
as those when distinguished foreign men of science like Helmholtz 
and Kélliker came to explain their recent discoveries: and that 
when Mr. Joseph (afterwards Lord) Lister delivered the Croonian 
Lecture in 1863 on “Coagulation of the Blood.’ The most 
exciting meeting in the old rooms was when Mr. (now Sir 
William) Crookes read a paper on his discovery in 1861 of 
Thallium. The national rejoicing was very strong, for the 
realms of science are not always calm. 

No greater men, with the single exception of Newton, have 
formed the Royal Society than those who have met in 
Burlington House. Their names will occur to all, but many 
have passed away. Suffice it to say, that to have known them 
is a “ liberal education.” 

A search through the publications of the society will give 
the enquirer a good idea of the wide range of knowledge culti- 
vated and the gradual growth of exact science. The Philo 
sophical Transactions form a remarkable series from the 
commencement in 1665 to the present time. Many books were 
published with the imprimatur of the society, such as Graunt’s 
‘ Bills of Mortality,” and others, the “ Principia,” of course, 
being the greatest of all. 

The most practically useful book produced by the society 
is the ** Catalogue of Scientific Papers from 1809,”’ which is one 
of the most valuable Bibliographies ever published. The 
carrving out of this great work showed the need of a considerable 
enlargement of the library. which now contains one of the greatest 
collections of scientific journals and transactions of all countries. 

The medals presented by the Roval Society to eminent 
scientific men for successful research in various fields are of 
great importance. They are the Copley (1731), Royal (1800), 
Rumford (1826), Davy (1877), Darwin (1890), Buchanan (1897) 
Sylvester (1901) and Hughes (1902) medals. The Copley medal 
was founded under the will of Sir Robert Copley (1709). and 
is considered the most important of the society’s honours. Sir 
Humphry Davy designated it “the ancient olive crown of 
the Royal Society.” 

Through the interest of John Evelyn, Henry Howard of 
Norfolk (afterwards Duke of Norfolk) presented the library at 
Arundel House to the Royal Society, which formed the ground- 
work of its larger collection ; but though it was of considerable 
value, there were comparatively few books of scientific interest. 
The Arundel MSS. were sold to the British Museum, and the 
chief portion of the miscellaneous literature were disposed of. 
Such books as are of especial interest have been retained and 
treated with care. The Norfolk Library, of which there is a 
printed catalogue, was purchased abroad, and contained the 
Collection of Bilibaldus Pirckheimer ; the books in this library 
had in them the book-plate of that collector ornamented with 
his portrait engraved by Albert Diirer. It was reported that 
some of the books had belonged to Corvinus King of Hungary, 
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but I believe that this is nothing more than an unfounded 
tradition. 

The collection of portraits and marble busts is of great 
value and interest. The paintings are most important as 
contemporary portraits of the great men they represented 
Some of them have interesting histories, but it is impossible 
in the space at our command to enumerate them. — [t will be 
sufficient here to quote an interesting passage out of a letter from 
Kvelyn to Wotton, March 30th, 1686, respecting the portrait 
of the Hon. Robert Boyle, by Kerseboom, which we have 
Evelyn’s authority for saving is a good likeness. He writes 
‘which with an almost impudent importunity was at the request 
of the Society hardly extorted or 
rather stolen from this worthy gentle- 
man by Sir Edmund King after he had 
refused it to his nearest relatives.” 

The history of the Royal Society 
is the history of science in England 
anda grand history it is, for although 
full of vicissitudes, the men who 
made it were always” marching 
onwards. The great revival of 
science in the latter half of the nine 
teenth century, which has continued 
to the present with such rapid strides 
was preceded by what was almost 
a period of stagnation. In the forties 
the supply of papers for reading 
frequently ran short, and one evening 
was taken up with a paper on the 
Mace, read by the assistant secretar\ 
(Mr. C. R. Weld), there being no other 
paper before the society. 

Of late years the work of the 
society has doubled and trebled, and 
the staff has largely increased. The 
society has always been the scientific 
adviser of the Government, and its 














work in this respect has largely 
[here is an amusing story of the 


the Admiralty took exception to some of the 


increascd 





ot 


late years 


ignorance in high places 
in the forties. The Roval Society made lists for the distribu- 
tion of certain Government publications and on one occasion 


names, the 


list having been somewhat enlarged Ihe official looking 


Society's 


answeTt was 


over the list questioned one name as a specimen, and said 
Who is Gauss?” The Roval 
simple The greatest mathematiciar 


1 in Europe.” 
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admirable inspiration of the President (Sir 


Archibald Geikie) and Council to commemorate the foundation 
of the Royal Society two hundred and fifty years ago. Toa 
great extent the work of the Society was intimatelv connected 
with the history and progress of the nation, and the public have 
been reminded of much which they probably had forgotten 
Now they must acknowledge that the work has largely been 


that of devoted 
the human race 


who truly are the great benefactors of 


Henry B. WHEATLEY. 


HEALTH AND GIPSYING. 


RATHER successful holiday 


xperiment 


was made 


this summer, and as it was so remarkably simple and 


is within the reach of eve 


‘Tryone 


interest readers to hear a little about it 


students, who were obliged 
to be in town working all through 
advised bv a 
whole 


the summer were 
medical friend to take one 
week's rest and change If they 
would do this, he guaranteed them 
no breakdown and an improvement 
in the quality of their work. Now 
eight days 
period they could afford, is very 
short and too precious to spend 
anv time on travelling, so they 
decided to make for a Kentish village 
and spend their week in a big fir 
wood near it [his decision was not 
arrived at without 
discussion and gathering of advice and 
hints from fellow-students 
walking tour in Brittany and a motor 
bicycle trip across England ran it very 
close. A week spent in a wood had 
suggested camp furniture, a tent, those 
delightful little collapsible buckets 
baths and beds ; but the doctor friend 
who saw complications ahead, sug 
gested taking rooms in a cottage near 
and using them for a base his 
prosaic suggestion at first met with 
contempt ; but brains and_ spirits 
were too weary to make a fight 
against it, and in the end it was 
justified by the results 


which was the longest 


a good deal of 


in fact, a 


perhaps it would 


[wo women 


stuffy and pokey.” 


The little garden ran down to the wood, 


in which practically the whole of their eight days were spent, 
in a quiet as absolute and unmolested as in the wilds of Cornwall, 
just 


and 


vet 


twenty-five miles from London. The reader 





So, early in the summer of this vear these two arrived from 
town, and with their dog Tess took possession of the wood and 


three rooms in a cottage 


The sitting-room and one bedroom 


were on the ground floor, and the second bedroom was an attic 
with a slanting roof and tiny window; it was very charming 


and picturesque, but also, in their 


THE 


own words, 


SLEEPING 


‘ decidedly 


GUARD. 


BREAKFAST 


THE OPEN. 


who doubts this has probably motored along the great dusty 


highwavys : 
main 


cottages. 


roads, 
minutes off this particular road, he would come to the 
wood, to roiling fields, old farms, orchards and real old Kentish 


Not 





but 


never judge the country by the 
would leave his car and walk five 


all people like woods—some are depressed 


by them; even Trench talks about 
“dreamy, gloomy, friendly trees,” 
but there is no trace of gloom in 
a fir wood on a hill with plenty of 
open spaces for the sun to shine and 
heather to grow. 

The landlady of the cottage was 
a little surprised to hear that her 
beautiful sitting-room, so full of orna- 
ments, was not going to be used even 
for meals, and that her two beds were 
not to be slept in; but she sensibly 
decided that her lodgers’ madness was 
none of her business, and, after the 
first shock, she set herself to make 
their “ gipsying,” as she called it, as 
comfortable as possible. She would 
pack up their lunch and tea in 
baskets, and liked the contents to 
come as a surprise. They would 
find sandwiches with a_ tempting 
salad, packed in a glass jar, meat 
pasties, cold chicken with cucumber, 
and her home-made bread, butter and 
scones gave them the idea she must 
hail from Yorkshire. They had a hot 
meal in the evening, which they often 
let her cook and which was a con- 
cession to the doctor friend, who was 
always preaching against women 
under-feeding 
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They would start off in 
the morning with their pro- 
vision baskets, rugs, cushions, 
books and sewing to find a 
amp. (Light reading and 
ewing stood for change of 
ccupation.) It was always a 
ase of embarras de choix, for 

fir wood with its soft carpet 
pine needles, boles and 
runks of trees to lean against, 
ikes a perfect camping- 
round. There are so many 
tertainments in a wood that 
me who only walks through 
realises. The squirrels are 
inquisitive, and how 
isingly they make = an 

ated highway running for a 

» stretch from tree to tree. 
rabbits, suspecting that 

s was not a_ hunting 

became quite impudent. 

en on one occasion 

Id fox was seen, warily 

ing close to the ground and 

‘ing, until his tail came in 

like a red dog. There 
the woodreve, too, who 
| often to come and cut 
near the camp, and whose 
mality, like that of the 
vals and insects, assumed 
uch bigger proportion when 
templated at leisure and at 
e quarters. 
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rhe first night’s experience was 
exciting if not altogether suc 
cessful. It seemed something of 
an adventure to be going to 
spend the night in an unknown 
world, and they found to their 
annoyance, for they considered 
themselves  strong-minded 
young women, that it was 
something of an effort to de 
liberately spread their mackin 
toshes and rugs and prepare 
to sleep in such ascene. Every 
thing looked beautiful and 
unreal in the moonlight, but 
it was an alien and mysteri 
ous beauty with which some 
how they seemed to have 
nothing to do. The first night 
the couches were made up 
almost touching each other, and 
fess was put on a lead and 
fastened to a stump very close 
by. “ Anda star or two to shin 
on my dewy couch at night” 
was quoted, and then to sleep 
They discovered, however, that 
what feels fairly soft at first 
can, as the hours go on, become 
disturbingly hard, and, as sides 
begin to ache, it means con 
tinual turning round. Tess, 
too, unused to sleeping in the 
open, was restless, and chased 
imaginary bunnies in her sleep 
with short muffled barks. 
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The village children, alas! At three o’clock a retreat 





e speaking like little Cock- was beaten into the cottag 
s, the accent having, unfor- ATTENDING TO THE COMMISSARIAT and into the beds, and a ver, 
tunately, been imported with late breakfast was the result 
some school teachers; but John, the woodreve, was a thorough However, the experience was of use, and after that a good deal 
man of Kent, and his words all had the well-known Kentish draw! ; more attention was given to choosing a good place and 


he ““ wouldn’t have beleft that ladies would rather live in a wood 
than in Musses Westisy’s cottage’ the landlady was Mrs. 
West. He was a philosopher, too, in spite of having lived all his 
life in the wood ; or was it because of it ? Anyhow, his favourite 
saying, “ different people, different ways,’’ showed a big tolerance 
and knowledge of human nature. 

Of course, this wood was not preserved, or the camp could 
not have been allowed ; but every day John would make it his 
business to “ pass the time of day”’ with the campers. He 
was able to give them many useful hints—safe places to make a 
fire and how to kindle it quickly with freshly fallen pine cones, full At vacancy with Natur 
of resin, and dry twigs, and he showed them old fir trees that were Acceptive and at east 
rain-proof, because the needles from the upper branches had been 
collected on the lower ones so that they made a fairly solid cover- 


thoroughly preparing it. The beds were padded with heathet 
and bracken, and more rugs and cushions were taken out, and 
never again was there a retreat or disturbed landlady ; while 
nearly each morning found the youngest camper and Tess still 
fast asleep. 

Although the days were spent in loafing, they passed only 
too quickly. A few walks were taken, and there were a good 
many saunters round about. It was to be the very opposite 
of the strenuous time they had both been going through, and 
they quoted Whitman to show their attitude of mind 


Distilling the present hour 
Whatever, wherever it is 


ing. It did not happen to rain at all during the week, so the And over the past, oblivion 
experiment of still sitting out could not be made ; but John assured One day some friends of friends discovered the camp and 


them they would have had a shelter for the whole day. On 
one occasion he was 
asked to tea, and 
it was interesting to 
listen to his tales 
of fifty years ago 
and hear why 
Trampers Hole was 
so called and about 
the colony of 
basket - makers who 
built some huts 
and so secured a 
freehold; and it 
was delightful 
to see how well 
he behaved, too 
sell - respecting to 
be familiar, too 
unself- conscious to 
b shy. 

To sleep out as 
well as live out was 
port of the campers’ 
programme, and 
wien it grew dusk 
tLey might have been 
Sen peering about 
lr a suitable place. 


‘called,’ but this was on their last day, and so entailed no 
social obligations, 
and as. their fire 
was still smoulder- 
ing, they were able 
to show how quickly 
they could produce 
acup of tea! Two 
white and weary 
people had 
come down from 
town, and two 
rosy -cheeked 
robust people went 
back after the eighth 
day, so the experi- 
ment succeeded so 
far. There are so 
many cures that 
take time and 
money, but this 
needs so little of 
either—only a week 
a short train journey, 
some rooms at a 
cottage, and for a 
physician Nature 
who exacts no fee 
CARINE CADBY. 
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HINROSS HOUSE.—II 


ARRDENS see 
OLD:‘&NEVV- SIR BASIL MONTGOMERY, Bart. 


——S 


HE illustrations of Kinross House in last week’s issue means, in this connection, Holyrood Palace. A hunger f 
were mainly devoted to its exteriors and to the offices, however, was one of his characteristics, and in Novemb: 
gardens, and the interiors are now shown. The of the same year he was intriguing to be made General a1 
story was then told of Loch Leven Castle, in so far as Overseer of the Scottish Mint. A few weeks later there was 
it was the scene of some bitter months in the discussion as to the relative merits of his claims and those « 

life of Mary Queen of Scots, and we are free to pass to Sir Maitland, brother to the Duke of Lauderdale. Maitland ha 
William Bruce’s acquisition of the estate, and to his building held the Mint office, and three years earlier was compelled t 
of the house. His previous home, Balcaskie, he sold in 1684. disgorge a great sum which remained in his hands. That | 
It seems that in 1675 he purchased from the Earl of Morton should still have claimed to remain the Overseer is a prett 
the Kinross estate, but he did not begin to build the present commentary on the public morals of the time. Though the: 
house until some years later. The State Papers reveal that in is no evidence as to Bruce’s religious opinions, it may | 
June of 1676 an action was brought against the Earl of that he was not too staunch a Presbyterian, for when James | 
Morton and others for rioting in the town of Kinross, and for came to the throne, and Scotsmen were nervous about tl! 
throwing cattle into Loch Leven Ihe dispute seems to encouragement of Roman Catholics, there was a dead-set again: 
have been about grazing rights; but it ended amicably, and Bruce. On May 17th, 1686, he was dismissed from the Pri 
Sir William Bruce gave the plaintiff in the action three Council. Four days later, and again in June, a strong effort w: 
thousand marks for the rights in question It appears made to turn him out of his place as Sheriff of Kinross, but it dos 
that in December, 1681, Bruce, who had held the lucrative not appear that it succeeded. The dim and scattered reference 
place of Clerk to the Bills since the Restoration of Charles IL., to Sir William Bruce throw no light on his politics, but i 
resigned that office in favour of Mr. James Anstruther, is most probable that he had Jacobite leanings after William III 
“who gave him considerably for it.” His connection with accession. On some disturbances arising in February, 160/ 
official life did not cease In the same year he became the Government “ resolved to make some arrests ere the new 
M.P. for Kinross County, and in 1684 he was acting as an became public. The ferries were secured, and orders give: 
emissary from the King to the Scottish Privy Council, for in to the troops.” Among others, Sir William Bruce was appr 
November the Council considered a Royal letter, “‘ obtained by hended, but he seems to have been released fairly soon, becaus« 
Sir William Bruce at London,” which had to do with questions in the following May, Carstairs wrote: ‘ The King is willin 
about prize ships. In the following April he was made Privy that Sir William Bruce should continue at liberty on bail 
Councillor and Controller of the King's House, which probably He was then an old man to be busy with political intrigue 
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but it must have been the 
breath of his nostrils, for as 
late as 1708, two years be- 
fore his death, when he was 
at least eighty, and probably 
older, we find that he was a 
prisoner in Edinburgh Castle. 
It is not clear how long he 
remained there, but his cap- 
tivity was the result of sus- 
picion which fell on him and 
others when the French fleet 
was demonstrating off the 
Scottish coast, and there was 
some rather ineffective 
plotting among the Stewart 
adherents. In the office of 
Sheriff of Kinross Bruce had 
displayed considerable activi- 
ties. When Sir Robert 
Sibbald wrote his history 
and description of Kinross- 
shire, first published early 
in the eighteenth century, he 
dedicated it to the joint 
names of Sir William as 
Heritable Sheriff and to John 
Bruce, his son and heir. He 
therein makes it clear that 
it was as the result of Sir 
William’s efforts that certain 
parishes which had hitherto 
belonged to Fife and Perth 
were united to Kinross. 
That Bruce was watchful of 
the interests of his county is 
indicated by his having built 
a stately bridge of several 
arches over the stream called 
Cuich, in Kinross town. At 
the east end of the loch we 
also find that he joined with 
some other lairds to build 
several eel-arcs, in order to 
catch the eels, which were 
very big and plentiful. 
Kinross House itself Sibbald 
describes as the statelv 
building which Bruce “ the 
superior and proprietor of 
many lands, has built betwixt 
the town of Kinross and the 
west end of the Loch, which 
for situation, contrivance, 
prospects, avenues, courts, 
gardens, gravel walks and 
terraces, and of hortulane 
ornaments, parks and plant- 
ing is surpassed by few in 
this country.” Sibbald goes 
on to describe the great 
avenue with a large gate of 
curious architecture. This 
gate was in part pulled 
down about ninety years 
ago, and is now being 
rebuilt somewhat in the old 
manner. 

Among the improvements 
carried out by Bruce was 
the draining and recovery of a 
great deal of ground at the 
west end of the loch, where, as 
Sibbald tells us, ‘‘ he now has 
orchards and large parks, well 
planted, part of which for- 
merly was flow-moss, which is 
firm ground now, fertile and 
good grass, and full of all sorts 
of trees, which give both shel- 
ter and a fine prospect to the 
buildings.”” We noted, when 
describing the gardens of Bal- 
caskie, that Bruce appreciated 
a fine view. At Kinross he 
so placed the house that 
the islet, on which stands 
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Loch Leven Castle, should be in the background when 
looking down the broad path connecting the middle of the 
varden front with the Fish Gate at its south end. It was 
nat until 1690 that the building of Kinross House had got 
. far as the roof, but by December of that year we have 
Sir William’s own note that the “ building is not far from 
inishing.”” The elevation in Vitruvius Scoticus shows offices 
ehind the curved projecting wings at the north and south 
ends, two storeys in height; but as there is no sign of a 
lan for an upper storey, it probably got no further than 
e stage of a design, which William 
\dam thought too good to omit from 
5s engravings. The “houses of 
fice.’ mentioned as having been 
lded in 1693, had become ruinous 

1852, and were then demolished. 

; the drawing of Kinross in William 
lam’s Vitruvius Scoticus, now re- 
oduced, exhibits far more artistic 
fort and labour than the rest of the 
ites, there is no doubt he regarded 
e house as the supreme effort of its 
ner and architect, and that judg- 
nt none will gainsay. There is a 
idition that Bruce did not intend 
for his own occupation, but built 
th a view to selling it as a palace 
r the Duke of York when the latter 
is threatened by the Exclusion Bill 
th the loss of the succession to the 
rone. If he nourished this hope, it 
is swiftly disappointed, for when 
e Duke became King James II. in 
85 he had Holyrood for a Scottish 
sidence and therefore did not re- 
lire Kinross. 

Sir William Bruce, bv his first 

arriage with Mary, daughter of Sir 
imes Halket of Pitfirran, had a son, 
hn, and a daughter, Anne. By his 
cond wife, Magdalene Scot, he had 
10 issue. John, who succeeded to the 
baronetcy on his father’s death in 
1710, was “ also a man of parts, and, 
is he had got a liberal education, 
was looked upon as one of the finest 
gentlemen in the kingdom, when he 
returned from his travels.’’ However, 
he did not follow his father’s art, or 
distinguish himself in any other way. 
Up to 1700 Sir William lived at 
Kinross House, but in that year he 
gave it up to John and went to live 
in the old seat of the Earls of Morton, 
which stood to the north of the 
present gardens, and is_ referred 
to by Sir Robert Sibbald. This 
was demolished in 1723, and its loss 
must be regretted, for it served as 
the meeting-place of George Douglas 
and the other adherents of Queen 
Mary when they were scheming her 
escape from Loch Leven Castle. John 
Bruce married a daughter of the 
Duke of Rothes, widow of James 
Marquess of Montrose, but they had 
no children. Sir William Bruce had 
by his will provided for the failure of 
the male line. His daughter, Anne, 
narried Sir Thomas Hope, fourth 
baronet of Craighall, and after his 
death, Sir John Carstairs of Kilcon- 
juhar. By her first marriage she had 
everal sons, but the Kinross estate re- 
mained vested in her during her life- 
ime, so that hereldest son, Sir William 
lope, who pre-deceased her, never 
vossessed it. She was succeeded by her second son, Sir Thomas 
Sruce Hope, sixth Baronet, who was thereafter known as 
sir Thomas Bruce Hope of Kinross, in accordance with Sir 
William Bruce’s will. Another brother, John Bruce Hope, 
ucceeded as seventh Baronet, and followed his grandfather’s 
xample by marrying a Halket of Pitfirran. Their child, 
\nne, was heir of line to both the Hopes and Bruces, but by 
id Sir William’s entail the Kinross estate went to the only 
on of Anne Bruce’s second marriage, James Carstairs, who 
ook the name of Bruce of Kinross, died in 1768 and was succeeded 
y his son, another James. 
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[he estate was purchased in 1777 by George Graham, 
great-great-grandfather of the present owner, who served, as 
did also his son Thomas, as M.P. for the County of Kinross 
and Lord-Lieutenant. George died in 18o1, and was followed 
by his son, Thomas, who had one son and two daughters 
The son came to an unhappy end when only sixteen vears of 
age. He was on his way to India when the ship was attacked 
by pirates. He had been sent below with the women and 
children, but, in his desire to see the fun, ran up on deck and 
was killed. His portrait by J. L. Mosnier hangs on the staircase at 


RAEBURN., COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Kinross House. His elder sister died childless, but the vounger 
one, Helen, married Sir James Montgomery, Bart., of Stanhope. 
Their eldest son, Sir Graham, succeeded to Kinross as well as 
to the Montgomery estates in Peeblesshire. When Thomas 
Graham died in 1819, he provided by his will that his property 
should go to whichever of his daughters had a son who first 
attained the age of twenty-one. It was not until five vears 
after his death that a son was born to Lady Montgomery, 
and there being no heir at the time of Thomas Graham’s 
death, the trustees sold all the furniture in the house, 
and dismantled the building. In this unhappy condition it 








4 


remained unoccupied for eighty years 
It was only in 1902, on the death 
of Colonel Sir James Montgomery, the 
elder brother of the present owner, that a 
made with its restora 
tion. Fortunately, Sir William Bruce had 
built well, and, though th 
waste, the fabric had suffered compara 
tively little In the necessary work of 
renewing, Sir Basil Montgomery and his 
architect, Dr. Thomas Ross, have 
a most conservative spirit No altera 
tions have been made in the plan 
those essential to bring the house into 


beyvinning was 


gardens la\ 


shown 


save 


accord with modern standards of 
comfort Could Sir William Bruce 
revisit the building on which he spent 
so much art and labour, he would 


find it little changed 
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KINROSS HOUSE. 


The plan and internal treatment « 
Kinross House are as distinctive of th 
full Renaissance as the exteriors, and sho 
none of the lingering devotion to Scottis 
craftsmanship that can be noted in man 
other houses of the same and later date 
The principal floor is well above tl. 
ground-level and is reached by flights « 
steps on both fronts. The pillared hall i 
illustrated, and very dignified it is. | 
the library is a fireplace which deserve 
special mention. The over-mantel is of 
type more usual in angle fireplaces an 
lacks the shelves for china which were ofte: 
provided in examples of similar desig: 
Interesting, too, is the modern interna 
porch of the dining-room, conceived i 
the same spirit. Perhaps the most strikin 
evidence of Bruce’s plunge into the ne 
manner of building is the fine staircas 
with its carved and pierced panels, r 
miniscent of English work of the sam 
period. The circular stair died hard in 
Scotland, and where straight flights wer 
used, these were generally guarded eithe: 
by wooden balusters and rails or by iron 
railings, plainly treated in most cases, but 
at Caroline Park most richly adorned wit! 
wrought leaf-work. 

The great staircase at Kinross lead: 
directly to the ballroom on the first floor 
a finely-proportioned room. Here ar 
hung Raeburn’s notable portrait of Lady 
Montgomery and Romney’s Lady Towns 
end. Of furniture, Sir Basil Mont 
gomery and his forbears have been 
discriminating collectors. When Kinross 
House was given over to eighty years of 
neglect in 1819, most of the furniture was 
sold, but some of the best pieces were 
removed to Stobo Castle, Peeblesshire 
another seat of Sir James Montgomery 
where they remained until Sir Basil re 
turned in 1904. Among them are thi 
cabinet in the Chinese Chippendale man 
ner and the table of delicate fretwork in 
the great man’s more usual manner 
Both are very notable pieces and, though 
it cannot be affirmed that they are by 
Chippendale himself, they are worthy of 
him, and are certainly not like the con- 
temporary work in the same mannet 
which was done in Scotland. Very pro 
bably they were bought by George 01 
Thomes Graham, who lived in Berkeley 
Square The Chinese cabinet is filled 
with Worcester china of crescent mark. 

We leave Kinross with a sense of the 
important place that Sir William Bruce 
fills in the storv of Scottish architecture 
He gave the death-blow to the Baronial 
way of building, though it lingered for 
many vears, especially in the more remote 
districts. Though lacking the grace and 
scholarship of Inigo Jones and the great 
original genius of Sir Christopher Wren, 
he did for Scotland what they did for 
England. There is little doubt that 
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whereas the 
Renaissance 
influences 
reached Scot- 
land direct 
from France 
and made 
their first im- 
press on Falk- 
land and 
Stirling, the 
full manner 
of Bruce was 
borrow © d 
from England. 
It is also true 
that Scotland 
lacks build- 
ings to march 
with the en- 
chanting do- 
mestic work 
of England in 
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Charles I. 
There is no- 
thing of the 
pe of Raynham and Tyttenhanger—at that period the 
ironial manner held the field, though Balcaskie, Bruce's first 
suse, shows a period of transition. While Kinross House and 
ruce cannot be said to have made an epoch, it is abundantly 
ue that they marked one. LW 


‘OOT-AND-MOUTH  - - 
DISEASE AND QUARANTINE. 


T the annual general meeting of members at the Royal 
Show, Doncaster, a highly useful suggestion was made by 

A Mr. Charles Morris, Highfield Hall, St. Albans. It was @ 
to whether the Royal Agricultural Society would sec if it 

ere possible for a quarantine station to be established, by means 
{ which those who bred cattle for exhibition and sale for export 
uuld ensure against the spread of infectious diseases. The idea is 
good one if only it can be put into practice. Great Britain is 
the stud farm of the world, and practically the only recompense 
the British breeders receive for allowing all kinds of forcign meat 
to compete with them on their home markets is that they occasion- 
ally receive a fairly substantial sum for selling some of their best 
inimals to be exported and to breed better meat to be sent back 
to the home markets. But this year even this consolation will be 
denied them. The Governments of foreign countries, being unable 
to break through the protective barrier which has been drawn 
round the British Isles as regards the importation of foreign store 
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stock, are seemingly nothing loth to put an embargo on British 
stock and keep it on. 

With such a hotbed of disease as the Continent still continues 
to be, there must always be the possibility of an occasional outbreak 
in the British Isles. This being so, two outbreaks a year at six 
months’ intervals mean cutting off our export trade altogether. Yet 
by the British method of slaughter the disease is practically eradi- 
cated in a month, and two months after an outbreak the country 
can be as free from disease as it possibly can be, although the embargo 
runs for six. Now, if a quarantine station was established somewhere 
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near the port whence animals would be shipped, and _ this 
was under Government control, animals sold for export could be 
sent to such and kept under close inspection until such a time had 
elapsed that there could be no fear of infection, after which they 
should be shipped under Government certificate. Evidently a 
well-conducted quarantine on this side would be quite as effective 
as at the port of landing. Anyway, something should be done to 
ease the losses of those who not only cater for foreign buyers, but 
in doing so incidentally improve the home stock as well, since it is 
well known that such buyers will only purchase animals of the 
finest quality ELDRED WALKER. 




















T the Doncaster Show there was a very great deal to 
interest those who are anxious that the younger 
generation of English men and women should grow 
up with an understanding and love of Nature, and 
also that they should be taught the various arts 

that are pursued in rural life. Much of the work is of a 
very solid description. It occupies in comparison to the 
other the position of a reference book compared with belles 
lettres. Just as one would use an encyclopedia, or a dictionary, 
to solve certain doubts, so the farmer can apply to the Experi- 
mental Station of the Royal Agricultural Society of England 
to have his cultural doubts and difficulties solved. Unaer the 
direction of Dr. Voelcker there was a fine exhibition showing 
the results obtained at Woburn during the past twelve months. 
Che Botanical Department of the Royal showed equally valuable 
hybridisation results. The work in Nature study and rural 
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IN YORKSHIRE 


economy was contributed by the counties of Leicestershire 
Lincolnshire, Notts and the North and West Ridings of Yorkshire 
It would scarcely be possible to show the character of the Nature 
teaching better than by reproducing the series of coloured 
drawings which was shown on the stall of the Leicestershirs 
County Council. These are done by an Old Boy of Somerby 
School. The word “ old ”’ in this case is rather a technical term 
as at the present moment we understand he is not fifteen, and he 
was fourteen and a-half when he made the drawings. They 
are very much to his credit ; but we show them less to explai: 
the cleverness of an exceptional boy than to indicate in a light 
manner the way in which Nature teaching is carried on. Eve 
the sense of fun, which is evidently very strong in the artist 
does not conceal the scope for observation and instructio: 
afforded by this kind of teaching. It brings before us with vivir 
humour the company of small pilgrims who under their 
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WE CROSS SOME PLOUGHED FIELDS. 


WE REACH THE FIELDS. 


WE STUDY 





POND-LIFE. 


WE ENJOY A WELL-EARNED REST. 
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WE DISCUSS WHAT WE SHALL DO NEXT 





THE MASTER TAKES OUR PHOTOS. 
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THAT DONKEY, JONES, DISTURBS A WASPS’ NEST. 


ENLARGED PORTRAIT OF JONES. 





WE RETURN EARLIER THAN WE 


INTENDED. 


pedagogue start off armed with butterfly-nets, fishing-rods and 
receptacles for what they can collect, not forgetting a wheelbarrow 
to carry the lunch. It indicates the character of the country, 
the inevitable church spire, the windmill, the cottage with a 
haystack beside it, the meadows grazed by kine, the pond 
with its everlasting attractions, and some of the less agreeable 
incidents of country life, such as the interruption by a bull 
and the irruption of wasps. The bull, we may say in passing, 
seems to be a very tiny creature to have caused so much alarm ; 
but it would be most unfair to criticise severely an artist of fifteen 
whose education has been gained in a little country elementary 
school. Perhaps the most delightful picture of all is the school 
interior, in which the little pilgrims are seen at a desk busily 
inditing the story of their adventures under the prompting of 
the schoolmaster with his blackboard. 

There were many more — proofs of the assiduity with 
which these children study Nature. It is very evident that 
when a schoolmaster arises, and he is no great scarcity in York- 
shire, who himself possesses a knowledge of outdoor life and 





WE WRITE AN ACCOUNT OF OUR RAMBLE 


outdoor ways, he has no difficulty in creating an enthusiasm 
for them in the minds of his pupils. Some of the schoolmasters 
we have spoken to readily perceive that much of the apparent 
stupidity which some children exhibit when confronted with 
the printed page, passes away entirely as soon as they get out- 
side. The fact would appear to be that the printed lesson 
otten consists of utterly strange news. It touches no sympatheti 
chord in the mind of the pupil, and he cannot be interested in it. 
He grows duller and more stupid because there is nothing to 
stimulate his faculties to activity. But in the open fields he 
is at home. There the real knowledge which he possesses has 
been gathered, most likely at times when the child was thinking 
of anything except education. On his way to and from school, 
in the fields round his father’s cottage, in the barns and stack- 
yards where his play hours are frequently spent, he has picked 
up some information about the wayside flowers and plants and 
trees. He has probably learned to distinguish between the 
various species of birds and to give each a name, perhaps not 
its proper name, but the one that serves the purpose in a 











particular locality. Perforce, he has also had to learn something 
about weather phenomena. At a surprisingly early age the signs 
of good weather and bad are forced upon him; stars, winds 
clouds, rain, storm and sunshine—these are all supplying the 
foundation of his real as distinguished from his book education. 
On it the clever schoolmaster builds. His first business is to 
find out what the child knows and thinks, and then add to the 
structure or correct its mistakes. If a boy knows one bird, 
it is easy to teach him about another by showing him the 
differences. If he understands the nature of a single plant 
it is the easiest thing in the world to lead him into a knowledge 
of a hundred that more or less approximately resemble it rhe 
ramble itself, however, would not be sufficient. If conducted 
by an amiable schoolmaster, it would leave behind a series of 


pleasant impressions, but probably very little more. Means 
must be taken to bring home in a definite and concrete 
manner the knowledge that has been acquired Luckily 
there are many devices for doing this, and the most 
interesting is found in the school garden We shall not 
a\ invthing about it here, because the subject is so 
interesting as to warrant fuller treatment by itself on an 
early occasion But the pupils being taught to observe fo1 
themselves the characteristics of trees, for example and to keep 
diaries showing the exact progress of events in the little 


vorid of Nature wherein they move, the vague impression is 
rradually transformed into definite and clear knowledge 
Sometimes this knowledge is of a very practical and utilitarian 
haracter. In one case there were a set of drawings done by 
a child to show from the observation of his own eves the 
(lifferent ste ps that have to be taken in order to produce forced 
rhubarb The method adopted was simple in the extrem 
und it is perfectly certain that any child who had made the 
roughest drawings of the various processes involved would at 
any time in later life be able to produce the article. A valuable 
Forced rhubarb, if used 
mly as an article of diet, is very welcome at a time when the 
vinter supplies of a kindred nature are becoming exhausted 
If the boy developed later in life into a small holder, then the 
vrowing of forced rhubarb would be a very great aid towards 
his livelihood. Prosperity in small holdings is largely due to 
the ability of the holder to make a little out of many sources 


IN THE 


ROSES FOR PILLARS 


icquisition surely to a cottage boy 


INCE the introduction of Crimson Rambler nearly twenty 


vears ago, the cultivation of Roses has undergone a great 
change, a change that 
has added charm and 
beauty to gardens of 
all kinds; and although we may 


lament the passing from cottage 
gardens of the Old Damask anc 
Monthly Roses, we cannot but 
cimut that thei places have 
been filled by others which are 
even more beautiful and pleasing 
Hvbridists have been so busy 
with the Japanese or wichuraiana 
Kose that we now have a won- 
derful host to select from, a host 
that is almost as varied in form 
and colour as the older and per- 
haps better-known bush loses 
It is true that they do not yet 
possess the large, full blooms of 
such varieties as Ards Rover or 
Climbing Caroline Testout; but 
when we remember what has 
been donc during the last decade 
such flowers on wichuraiana or 
multiflora hybrids are by no 
means beyond the bounds of 
possibility 

The greatest changes that 
these rambling Roses have 
brought about in our gardens 
during recent vears is their cul- 
tivation as pillar plants. During 
the present season | have been 
greatly interested in many beau- 
tiful examples in the counties of 


Essex and Suffolk, plants tied 
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of revenue, to grow fruits and vegetables in his garden, to be 
able to manage bees in their hives and chickens in their runs 
to cultivate intensively where intensive cultivation leads to 
profit, and to rear animals of various kinds where this can be 
advantageously done. We were particularly struck by one or 
two examples of the manner in which children are prepared to 
make the most of their opportunities without training for a 
special end. There was a box or cabinet which was made 
entirely by a child of eleven, and the point about it was 
that he was only permitted to use the ordinary tools found 
in a cottage, such as a hammer and a pocket- knife; he 
had not to buy any of his material, but was taught to 
put all sorts of odds and ends in a large box in case 
they should at any time be useful Ihe box was a neat 
and beautiful piece of workmanship, with just sufficient flaws 
in it here and there to differentiate it from the sort of thing 
purchased in shops. It was not perfect. but was near enough 
perfection for practical purposes. The hinges were neat, but 
they had been cut out of bits of tin found lying on the roadside. 
Chey were fastened by appropriate nails, which had been made 
by simply cutting pins in two Ihe bars of the hinges were 
made of bits of hairpin, such as may be picked from the ground 
often, and were shaped to the right sizes by scissors. This is 
an imperfect description of a bit of charming workmanship 
but it is enough to show how the habit of resourcefulness is 
inculeated. Later on in life that child will very probably 
inhabit a cottage in a distant part of the country. If he were 
a futile and feeble person, he would be continually brought 
to a stand by the fact that the material for this, that, or the 
other thing could only be obtained in a shop to reach which it 
might be necessary to go miles. But the training he received has 
taught him that whoever uses what he has can never be in 
want It is a great lesson, that of learning to utilise for a serious 
purpose things that are very often tossed aside as rubbish. 

[here were many other things in the exhibition deserving 
of notice. Among them might be mentioned the modelling 
of flowers, plants and fruit in plasticene. Here a great many 
things were combined, close observation at the beginning, 
shrewdness of eve, deftness of hand and a certain artistic 
sense and taste in shaping and colouring. The results wer 
really splendid. 


GARDEN. 


or even more in height, and each bedecked with its glorious 
and fragrant blooms from base to summit. The effect of such 
plants in a Rose garden is most beautiful and pleasing, and 
no great amount of skill is 
required to bring into being 
Rose pillars of this des« ription 
The best posts that I have seen 
used for the purpose were some 
voung Scotch Pines, about six 
inches in diameter at the base. 
When these were felled, the 
branches were left about a 
foot long right up the trunk, 
so that the wands of the 
Roses could be tied to them, each 
pillar thus being about two feet 
in diameter before the leaves of 
the Roses were developed. When 
in full growth and flower the 
effect was most beautiful, the 
diameter of some strong-crowing 
varieties, such as Mme. d’Arblay, 
being nearly four feet Apart 
from the unique effect, the side 
branches of the posts prevented 
the growths of the Roses swaying 
about in the wind, as they are 
apt to do when a smooth, round 
post only is used. 

In some eardens there are 
old fruit or other trees that ar 
of no value, and which, if left 
alone, are little more than blots 
on the landscape. Yet the 
owner, for som reason ofr 
other, may not wish to have 
them removed, and it is here 
that our pillar Roses may be 
utilised Indeed, the effect of 


loosely to posts some eight feet ROSE PAUL'S SINGLE WHITE ON AN OLD FRUIT TREE such trees when clothed with 
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Roses is better even than on the dead posts already mentioned. 
fo clothe such trees with Roses is not difficult, providing we select 
free-growing varieties and remember to plant them some distance 
from the trunks of the trees. It is also necessary to well prepare 
the soil, entirely removing some of the old and replacing it with 
od stiff loam. The accompanying illustration of Rose Paul’s 
Single White serves to indicate what a beautiful effect may be 
stained without much expense. The trees, too, have the advantage 
er dead posts, inasmuch as they last for a very long time and do 
collapse just when the Roses have become well established. 
Another secret of success in growing these pillar Roses is, 
loubtedly, with the majority of varieties, light pruning. By 
s | do not mean that this important operation should be entirely 
elected, but instead of cutting the shoots hard back, as is usually 
ne, a thinning out of old wood would be far more beneficial. 
is, too, should, in most cases, be done as soon after the plants 
ve flowered as possible. With Crimson Rambler it is best to 
it the old wood right down to the ground, and rely each year 
on the new, wand-like growths that are 
ished up from the base. With the 
huraiana section, however, this plan 
wuld not always answer, because it fre- 
rently happens that the strongest new 
1oots are produced from the old wood 
me distance from the soil. But we 
nnot do wrong with any rambling Rose 
we sacrifice old wood to make room for 
rorous young shoots, no matter what 
rt of the plant these spring from. If 
e old wood is cut out as early as pos- 
ble after the flowers have faded, the 
yung growths have a good opportunity 
becoming well ripened before the 
nter, and are thereby better enabled to 
ithstand frost. 
Although the rambling Roses of the 
wultiflora and wichuraiana sections are 
ery beautiful and pleasing to most lovers 
if Roses, they do not find favour with all, 
n account of their small blooms; hence 
course must be had to varieties with 
large flowers. Happily, there are a num- 
ber of these available, one of the best 
being Ards Rover, with its beautiful 
rimson and fragrant blooms. Another 
old variety that I have noticed doing 
well in pillar form this year is Mme. Isaac 
Pereire. This is a Boursault Rose, with 
very large and full blooms of rose carmine 
colour, and one that J have a great liking 
for. In common with most of its sec- 
tion, it is deliciously fragrant, and for 
this feature alone is well worth a place in 
the garden. Tea Rambler, a _ beautiful 
climbing Tea Rose, has also been excel- 
lent this year in pillar form. Its flowers, 
though not so large as those of the fore- 
going, are of good size and quite suit- 
able for cutting, while the charming 
coppery pink colour always meets with 
Billiard et Barré (a 
climbing Tea with golden yellow flowers), 
Climbing Mrs. W. J. Grant, Climbing 
Frau Karl Druschki, Climbing Captain 
Christy, Climbing La France,  Griiss 


a good reception. 


in Teplitz (with crimson and fragrant flowers), Gustave Regis 


pale yellow), Lady Waterlow (pale salmon pink), and the Thornless 
Kose, Zepherin Drouhin, are others with large flowers that we 
may utilise for our pillars. 

As already stated, the list of multiflora and wichuraiana 
rambling Roses is now so large, and the varieties are so good, 
that it is difficult to select any as being better than their fellows. 
Crimson Rambler, Carmine Pillar, Dorothy Perkins and Hiawatha 
are too well known to need more than passing mention. <A variety 
that has pleased the writer very much this season is Tausendschon. 
This has bunches of glorious frilled flowers of the most pleasing shade 
of shell pink. Goldfinch is a very fragrant Rose with semi-double 
blooms. The buds are golden yellow in colour, but the open blooms 
fade to deep cream. It is a splendid pillar Rose. Rubin is another 
good pillar Rose that is not much known. Its colour is described as 
deep crimson, but is of quite a different shade to Crimson Rambler. 
It flowers very freely, but, owing to its peculiar colour, ought not to 
be planted near other crimson or scarlet varieties. Edmond Proust 
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(flesh pink with carmine centre), Elise Robichon (pale rosy yellow), 
Mrs. F. W. Flight (bright pink) and Paul Transom (salmon pink) 
are all good pillar Roses that do not seem to be cultivated so 
extensively as their merits demand. e. Wo» Sas 


THE TAYLOR , 
COLLECTION. 


O fine art sale equal in importance to that of the late 
John E. Taylor has been held in London. Mr. 
Tavlor, who died about twenty vears ago, was 
best known as proprietor of the Manchester Guardian, 
a paper the influence of which he very largely 
extended. At a time when the public was sharply divided 
upon politica! questions, he took a very decided stand 
and won for the Manchester Guai 
dian that position which it has ever 
since — held. He was not by any 
means a merely ornamental proprietor, 
but one who took a_ very” keen, 
active and practical interest in the 
affairs of his journal. Collecting was 
the hobby and amusement otf | his 
leisure. He was himself a_ widely 
cultivated man of many interests and 
great knowledge. In addition he had 
the advantage of possessing a circle 
of friends, many of whom were the 
best connoisseurs of their generation 
Thus he brought a first-rate intelli 
gence and the very best advice to 
bear on his purchases, with results 
that have come very much before the 
public during the last few weeks. It 
should be noted that he left the collec 
tion to his wife, and it is owing to het 
death that it came to the hammet 
The sale was remarkable for many 
striking incidents. A feature of it 
Was a series of fifty-seven water-colour 
drawings by J. M. W. Turner. No 
such collection has been seen for 
a very great length of time. Most 
of the drawings were purchased by 
Messrs. Agnew and Sons, and though 
the prices show a very large advance 
on what Mr. Taylor paid, there is 
none equal to the $,200 euineas paid 
for the ‘‘ Heidelberg’ at the Holland 
sale of 1907. On this occasion the 
largest price, 3,600 guineas, was paid 
for the “Grand Canal, Venice.” Two 
thousand seven hundred guineas was 
paid for the “ Rigi at Sunrise’? and 
2,000 guineas for the companion 
“ Rigi at Sunset.”’ It is rather curious 
that in previous sales in 1863 and 1877 
the relative values were reversed, 630 
guineas being paid for the ‘ Sunset ”’ 
and 296 guineas for the ‘‘ Sunrise.’ 
There was keen competition for the 
Old Masters, especially for two 
portraits by Angiolo Bronzino. There 
were only fortv-one Old Masters alto 
gether, and these two were captured by Mr. Knoedler of 
New York. The first was a portrait of a young man in black 
silk doublet, with black braided bands, over a white surcoat 
showing slashed sleeves. Messrs. Colnaghi and Obach made 
a bold fight for it, and Mr. Knoedler was not allowed to finish 
till he had paid £11,340. The picture was originally in the sale 
of the Comte de Pourtalés-Gorgier, and was sold in Paris in 
1865 for £2,200. It is understood to have cost Mr. Tavlor 
about £7,000. This is but one of the many startling prices. 
We illustrate another very striking object which was sold, 
namely, a wonderful square, yellow-ground vase, with floral 
emblems of the four seasons. Messrs. Duveen Brothers 
paid for this the record price of £7,245. This vase was 
originally sold in the Lyne-Stephens sale in 1895 for 320 guineas. 
A similar vase, but with a black ground, from the collection 
of the Earl of Donoughmore, of Tipperary, was sold at 
Christie’s on February 2nd, 1907, and bought by Messrs. 
Duveen Brothers for £2,625. This was at the time a record 
for a single vase. 





O express 
pleasure and 
satisfaction 
at the fine 

show of fox- 
Peter- 

pleasant 


hounds at 
borough 1S 

and easy. All lovers 
of foxhounds must 


have noted their 
excellen e oft 
quality as they sat 
round the ring. But 
that the 


shown were, 


granted 
hounds 
as they undoubtedly 
both 


beautiful, it 


were, good and 
is useful 
to ask, taking the 
show as a whole, if 
we are satisfied with 
the progress made, and 
if we are working on 


What 
Masters of Hounds are 


the right lines. 


trying for, and judges, 
with whatever varia- 
tion of individual 


optnion on some 


rHE 


COUNTRY 


HOUNDS AT 


ROUNDHAY HARRIERS: 


matters of detail are agreed to encourage, is a big, powerful hound 


with elegant neck and shoulders. 


fhe hounds should be straight, 


stand on feet of the accepted type, and have, moreover, weight and 


substance, with plenty of bone well carried down. 


Chose who saw the Peterborough winners of 1912 will agree 


that this aim has been successfully attained, and that the hounds, 


dogs and bitches alike, were of great substance and quality. 


There 


is no doubt that breeders and judges are right in their desire for 


JUDGING THE 


WARRIOR 


LIFE 


(CHAMPION CUP WINNER). 


which followed on the almost universal 
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PETERBOROUGA. 


size and substance i: 
hounds which are in- 
tended as sires and 
dams of our packs ti 
come. It is compara- 
tively easy to breed 
hounds of goo 
quality, light of bon 
and small of size 
but if we _ wish t 
keep up the bone an 
substance of our fox 
hound, we must havi 
big hounds of great 
bone to breed 
Without 


the foxhound 


trom 
such stock 
would 
soon degenerate 
There is in all hounds 
a very strons 
tendency to revert t 
an ancestral typ 
much smaller than we 
desire to have them 
The present wish for 
big hounds is the re 
sult of the rapid de 
generation in size an! 
scope of the foxhound 


reduction in the standard 


for dog hounds to twenty-three inches, which took place in thi 
middle of the nineteenth century, and notably at Belvoir. 

This was followed by a reaction, which has led to the present 
liking for big hounds, arising not from any fancy, but from the 
conviction of breeders and judges that the true use of Peterborough 
Show to foxhound-breeders is in sustaining the size and substance: 


of the modern hound. 


HARRIERS. 


This, however, is not to say that the judging 
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at Peterborough is above criticism. The main 
principles are right, but in carrying them out 
there is room for improvement and matter for 
criticism. The fact is, of all the animals on 
which we may be called on to express an 
opinion, the foxhound is the most difficult to 
judge. Its faults may so easily be concealed 
by beauty of form or expression or elegance 
f carriage. 

The foxhound has a mind as well as a 
ly, and some dogs literally have, like 
man beings, the gift of charm in expression 
1 manner which covers a multitude of 
its. Then, too, foxhound breeders and 
iges sometimes favour one particular point 
the expense of the rest. We hear it said, 
Oh, So-and-so only cares for necks and 
vulders,”” or of another, ‘‘ He only goes for 
s and feet.” It was said of the judges this 
uw, though not, as I think, correctly, that 
y cared only for size and scope, and nothing 
all for quality. But this criticism comes 
m a misunderstanding of what quality in 
well-bred animal is. It is quite possible 

mistake weediness or want of bone for 
ie quality, which is rather the character 

| refinement which is the result of long 
scent, and is quite as discernible in big 
mals. Let us take, for example, the case 
o: the special prize for dog hounds, in which 
tzwilliam Comus beat the Cattistock States- 
n. This is a useful instance, because a 
at many people disagreed with this award. 
is useful as an example of the two main 
filings of modern foxhound judges, which are, 
first, to look only or chiefly at one point, given, 
of course, a certain irreducible minimum of 
form and character ; and, secondly, which is, 
indeed, another form of the first fault, seldom 
to look at a hound as a whole. Comus, the 
Fitzwilliam dog, had indeed a beautiful neck 
and shoulders, but he was distinctly on the 
leg, lacked power in the loins and was slack 
in the back ribs. Statesman, on the contrary, 
was one of the few hounds which one could 
take as a whole and pronounce satisfactory. 
He was not above criticism, but nevertheless 
a foxhound all over, full of power yet also 
full of quality. No one could say that either 
Statesman or his brother, Salesman, one of 
the most perfect couples as a couple which 
has been shown at Peterborough for many 
years, were short of quality, unless, indeed, a 
certain masculine character and look of reso- 
lution be mistaken for coarseness. It is well 
to recollect that bitch heads and light bone 
are not necessarily signs of quality. If I were 
asked to point out the most notable instance 
of quality in the show last week, I should pick 
out the Warwickshire Diomed, a beautiful dog 
who lost nothing from the way he posed for 
the judges. This is a hound almost perfect 
in front, but not so satisfactory behind the 
saddle, if one may use the expression. A great 
many of the hounds shown failed to fill the 
eye in this respect, and narrow quarters, short 
back ribs, flat sides and roach backs were not un- 
common. The most satisfactory hounds to my 
mind were the Meynell, two couple of bitches, 
all of which were of level excellence, and not 
so open to criticism for lack of power and 
shapeliness behind as some. They had plenty 
of quality of the right kind, as, too, had the 
Fitzwilliam. The Warwickshire were very 
beautiful, but not quite perfect in the matter 
noted above. The Southdown bitches were 
iso level in power, and looked like going up 
ill and staying through a long day in the 
Sussex clays. 

The class for stallion hounds was a very 
90d one, and the three at the top, though 
ither of different types, were each good in 

eir way. The winner, Holderness Sargeant, 
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by Hertfordshire Sampler out of South Cheshire Warbler, was, to 
my mind, rather short of quality, while, as I have already suggested, 
the Warwickshire Diomed, the third hound, is rather lacking in 
ribs and quarters. For my own part, I preferred the Duke of 
Beaufort’s Firebrand, a great big hound with reach and scope, 
magnificent depth through the heart and well ribbed up, with fine 
quality, as he ought to have, seeing that his maternal grandfather 
was Mr. Austin Mackenzie’s Dexter. 

In comparison with some of the other great hounds of the day, 
I have never cared very much for Sampler or his stock. The 
Oakley Byron, the champion hound, was very much admired ; 
he has beautiful quality, but is deficient in back ribs, a little inclined 
to be flat-sided. Had Warwickshire Hostage, who was reserve, 
been rather bigger, he could hardly have been beaten. This is a 
thorough foxhound of character and looks like giving a good account 
of himself in the field. In bitches the Southdown won from the 
Meynell, which, on the whole, I preferred, though that is merely 
a matter of opinion. 

The bitch classes were judged by Mr. Edward Barclay of the 
Puckeridge and Mr. T. Wilson, late of the Burton; there are 
probably no sounder judges to be found. It was a testimony, 
therefore, to the excellence of the Fitzwilliam Forfeit and the 
Cattistock Surety that the judges were unable to agree, Mr. Barclay 
probably preferring Surety and Mr. Wilson Forfeit. Mr. Charles 
McNeil, the breeder of Grafton Rakish, last year’s champion, was 
called in, and gave the casting vote in favour of Surety. 

The feature of the show in the harrier classes was the success 
of the Roundway pack, which are based on the North Montgomery- 
shire pack, purchased on the break-up of the country by the Master 
of the Roundway. Their principal opponents were Mr. Hawkins’ 
hounds. Roundway Warrior, who won the Champion Cup in the 
nineteen inches section, is quite of the foxhound type. His kennel 
companion and principal rival, Wildboy, has more bone, but Warrior 
won for type and quality. In the smaller classes the Roundway 
swept the board. In the larger classes Colonel Aikman and the 
Boddington divided the prizes between them. Colonel Aikman 
however, is the foremost breeder of the modern foxhound type of 
harrier, in which it becomes increasingly difficult to detect traces 
of the old harrier blood. The North Kildare, in the sixteen inches 
to twenty-one inches class for the best single hound, beat the Dunston 
Trident with Viceroy, a very good-looking hound, perhaps a trifle 
short of quality, but well worthy of his place. In the big bitch 
classes, nineteen inches and twenty-one inches, the Vale of Lune 
won with Harmony and Hasty, but there was not a great deal 
between them and the Downton Passion and Patience. 

BEAGLES. 

Twelve packs were represented this year, the new-comer being 

Downton Hall. There were two judges—Mr. Armitage of the 
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Hulton and Mr. Addington of the Chawston—both of whom wer 
new * Peterborough judging. In the class for packs which hav 
not won during the last three years the Downton Hall won with 
Butterfly and Scandal, both by Wooddale dogs. In the class fo: 
couples of unentered hounds we saw for the first time the Leig! 
Park Danger, destined later to be the champion of the day 
who, with Duster, was beaten by the Halstead Place Pelican and 
Prudence 

In the unentered dog hounds the Leigh Park Danger begai 
his career of victory. This hound is not a very great favourite o 
mine. I think he wants ribs and substance, and, if one might 
venture to say so, has none too much quality. Stoke Place Sarace1 
and Halstead Place Pelican were second and third, and I like eithe 
of the two better than the winner. The next class was very interest 
ing; it was for unentered bitches. There were ten entries, am 
every one of them a good beagle. Halstead Place Prudence is ful 
of quality and beagle character, combined with great substanc« 
She looks like hunting all day, doing her share of work all the tim: 
It was interesting to see a daughter of Spring Hill Councillor—th 
Cheshire Matron—running Prudence fairly close in this class 
This bitch reminds me very much of what Councillor was whe: 
I first saw him, and prophesied his career of success. In writin: 
of this class we must not leave out Wooddale Barmaid ; but sh 
was very shy and would not give the judges a chance, or she migh' 
have been higher. The best couple of entered dog hounds wer 
the Halstead Place Comrade and Challenger, the Spring Hill coup! 
not being so well matched. 

In champion hounds, Leigh Park Danger beat the Spring Hil 
Councillor ; but this award many beagle men were unable to follow 
As far as my own opinion goes, Councillor is the more typical beagl« 
and looks like making a better stallion hound. For the Champio1 
Cup for bitches there were ten entries. Stoke Place Welfare, 
Halstead Place Prudence and Cheshire Matron: no judge who ha 
placed any one of these three first would have been wrong, thoug! 
Welfare actually got the cup. Halstead Place Ruby looked to 
those outside the ring to be the best of the brood bitches, but th« 
judges thought differently and put Winsome first. 

The best class in the programme was for the best three couples 
Halstead Place won with Comrade, Challenger, Ruby, Peaceful 
Prudence and Pelican, six lovely hounds, true beagles of a moder 
type. Second to them came Spring Hill with Bluster, Councillor, 
Fashion, Meddler, Mindful and Friendly, also a very strong lot, 
as the names will suggest to all beagle men. I missed from th« 
entries an old friend in Spring Hill Marksman, but I am told he 
has gone to America, where he should be very useful. All the 
arrangements at Peterborough were as good as usual. The weathe: 
was fine, the only weak point being the arrangements for luncheon 
which were scarcely worthy of a first-class show. X. 


LITERATURE. 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 


NGLISH literature contains the record of many a great 
sportsman, some real like Colonel Peter Hawker, 
some imaginary like Squire Western ; but it contains 
no more complete full-length portrait than Colonel 
T. A. St. Quintin has painted of himself in the book 

to which h2 has given the odd title, Chances of Sports of Soris 
in Five Continents (Blackwood and Sons). It is not only that 
he is a complete sportsman, but he possesses an individuality, 
a charm blended of high spirits, enthusiasm and _ general 
“go,” that is unique. We can imagine that even those who 
sit down to read this book entirely ignorant of the name and 
fame of the writer, will ere they get to the last page have formed 
a most intimate acquaintance with him. Colonel St. Quintin 
in his preface hints at a more serious book to come ; but here 
he confines himself strictly to the subject indicated in the title. 
In any case, he tells us, there are three subiects which he considers 
taboo: they are religion, politics and the ladies. Of the 
last- mentioned he writes sententiously  ‘‘ The chief factor 
in man’s life, often misunderstood, and to man’s pleasure and 
pain always will be. Never to be discussed.” The inspiring 
genius of the pages is a horse, “ Old Bally.” “ It fills me with 
pride and pleasure to-day,” says the Colonel, “ when any of 
my friends who knew us both in those good old days greet me, 
as they often do, with * Hulloa, old Bally, how are you?’”’ 
He belongs to a good Cambridgeshire sporting stock, and was 
brought up in an atmosphere of ferrets, rats and rabbits. His 
childhood was spent under circumstances that must seem very 
strange to the youthful sportsman of the twentieth century. 
The latter has no conception of what shooting was like when 
shearing was still done by hand and the long stubble regularly 
shot over. He is forgetting even the number and varying 


character of the dogs then considered necessary to field sport. 
To-day a retriever is, practically speaking, enough for him. 
The setters and pointers of the middle nineteenth century are 
curiosities only. Colonel St. Quintin’s memory goes back to 
the day of the percussion-cap and the muzzle-loader. In early 
life he was taught by a tutor, but at fourteen went to Eton, 
where he distinguished himself more in the playing-fields than 
in the classes. Following that came Sandhurst, “ where | 
really did a little bit of book-learning, passing out in fifteen 
months.’ He tells us of the victories he had won in the hundred 
yards’ race, the hurdles, the high jump and throwing the cricket 
ball. On December 30th, 1859, St. Quintin was gazetted to 
the roth (Prince of Wales’ Own) Royal Hussars. After the 
summer drills at Aldershot, the regiment went to Norwicli, 
when he became the possessor of his first “ real clinker” in 
“ Bobbery,” a pony for which he paid twenty-one pounds. We 
will not spoil his description by attempting to compress it : 

He never put me down, and I stopped the whole field more than once over 
both water and timber with him; and though he danced about all day, never 
going quietly for a second, I never got to the bottom of him. A snaffle bridle, 
and he hated even that ; and ninety thousand miles an hour at his fences. You 
could not stop him when you turned his head at one. I hacked and drove him 
all the summer, and used to jump him over the tables at cricket-matches, with the 
white cloth and everything on the table, over iron railings, backwards and for- 
wards over a single hurdle, and over an ordinary stick held up between two men. 
A nice-looking pony he is in the illustration. We can well 
understand the remark of the dealer: “I can do nothing with 
him, sir; his ’eart’s too big for his body. D——n ’im, ’e’s all 
’eart.” 

But the horse of horses was old Ballyragget, and St. Quintin 
is roused to real eloquence in singing his praises : 

No horse that ever “‘ looked through a bridle’ could beat him to hounds, 
and that is a big word ; but it was the opinion of all who ever knew him and saw 
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him over a country, and their name was legion, for I hunted him for ten seasons 
n very many countries, both in England and Ireland, and he was quickly known 
wherever he went, and his fame had often preceded him. His memory lives 
| many countries even to this day, though all who ever knew him are grey in 


the be ard. 


He was bought for thirty pounds, and five hundred pounds 
was refused for him. In those days St. Quintin was for ever 
running over to Ireland and returning from it, so that the horse 
vot to know the journey as well as the most intelligent human 
traveller could have done. He also hunted with many English 
packs. St. Quintin hunted Ballyragget for ten seasons, and only 
»arted from him when he went to India. The old horse was taken 
lown to Warwickshire and well cared for by the author’s 
rother-in-law. Colonel St. Quintin’s account of Ireland is 
ery pleasant : 

Those were the days before the Fenian riots had broken out and the country 
is still inhabited by the old hospitable county families, who lived on their own 
tates and looked after their tenants, who were happy and contented under 
veir care, and who remained in the country and held their season under the 
iceroy in Dublin. What a kindly race, and how they, and, in fact, the whole 
f the people, did enjoy life and the country and its sports. Good old days! 


o indicate the nature of the book we can only follow the 
ithor’s example and take a few “ chances of sports.” He tells 
is that from the end of the Crimean War till about 1875 there 
as a great deal of fast living in England. Men drank deep 
nd played high. Now, he says, “ there is an excess of barley- 
vater and caution—too much so.’”’ Here is a scene taken from 
hose days : 


It was a somewhat riotous and ghastly time when the night houses were 
pen all night: only a few, and those more or less complacent, ‘* Bobbies,” 
id the sun put the lights out, such as they were, in the Haymarket. Dogs, 
idgers, cocks, and rats were all “ sport,” and Billy Shaw, with his 12-foot 
ng and novices, gave much sport after dinner to the ‘‘ Upper Ten,” who could 
id their own with or without the gloves, and were not afraid of a hard knock 
r a somewhat battered countenance in the morning. Gloves, sticks, and foils 
vere in constant use. I remember one winter’s night at Hounslow, with snow 
1 the ground, and a large party dining, after the usual turn up with the gloves, 
ve agreed to fight six a-side with the sticks on horses bare-backed. We sent 
yw our chargers and some good troopers for our guests, stripped off our mess 

jackets and wastcoats, put on basket helmets, turned on the meagre gas in the 
riding-school, with a few torches to help, lined up six at each end of the school, 
und with a trumpeter to sound the “ charge,” went at it in our shirt sleeves 
until all but one of the lot was dismounted. We then tilted with lances well 
padded at the points. I was black and blue all over and stiff for days after, 
but I think I gave as good as I got. 


Pigeon-shooting was then at its greatest vogue, and some curious 
episodes in connection therewith are included in this miscellany. 
There is a badger story which we cannot pass entirely over. 
Some young cavalry officers were dining one night at Long’s 
Hotel in Bond Street, and the conversation turned on badgers : 

Bill Beresford, who had only just joined the 9th Lancers, said he would back 
himself for £100 to walk down there (Hounslow), tail it himself, and carry it up in 
a sack before nine in the morning. It was then just midnight, and a fine summer's 
night. The match was made. He went to his lodgings, slipped on a shooting 
coat and a pair of thick socks and shooting shoes, and away he went. ‘* Chicken "’ 
ind Billy Chaine rode down a little while afterwards, and caught him just as he 
arrived at the barrack gate and was arguing with the sentry, who would not 
let him in without orders. He went down to the cellar, tailed the badger, 
a very large and’ heavy one, weighing 32lb., popped it into a sack and took it 
up to the mess-room, where he got something light to eat. Whilst doing so, 
““ Donjy,”” who had heard the row and came down, incautiously let the badger 
out. It ran into the corner of the room; Bill gave one spring on to it, like a 
terrier on to a rat, and tailed it again, but got badly bitten in the wrist doing it. 
The feat was certainly a remarkable one. Colonel St. 
Quintin describes it as : 

A great performance after a heavy dinner, plenty of pink wine ; untrained, 
a damaged wrist, and Hyde Park Corner, exactly eleven miles from Hounslow 
Barracks ; in all, a good twenty-three miles, and the last half with the 32lb. 
badger wriggling and scrapping on his back. Try it some hot summer morning 
one of you barley-water wallahs ! 
It is difficult to stop when one gets writing about a book 
like this. The stories of London life and of Irish life are so 
entrancing that we can scarcely pass them to go to India, where 
perhaps the finest sport was found by the author. His lively 
tales of pig-sticking and tiger-shooting deserve a notice of their 
own. The chapter on polo told by one who had a chief hand 
in establishing this game in England is equally entertaining. 
In fact, there is scarcely any side of sport left untouched ; not 
even tarpon-fishing. We may be sure that the book will take 
an honoured place in the library of the country house, and that 
it will be in great request, not only by the contemporaries of 
the author, but by those who follow in their footsteps. It is 
a kindly, vivacious, humorous narrative of one who is at once 
a finished sportsman and a kindly English gentleman. 


RICHARD MIDDLETON. 
The Poems and Songs of Richard Middleton. (Fisher Unwin.) 
IN the beginniag of this year a poet passed from us who stands out markedly 
above the majority of his contemporaries, although he does not belong to the 
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greatest order, the order of the prophets, and has something of our modetn 
greyness. Among The Poems and Songs of Richard Middleton are to be 
found some of the finest of conterrporary lyrics. All the poems included are 
of very high quality, but we wish that the collection was more complete, even 
at some sacrifice of the standard maintained. We note that it is dated roro, 
and do not know whether it includes work done after it was begun; but we 
have just cause for complaint when a poem containing : 


God hung his moon 
Too high for babes and women, so we weep, 


is not found in the only permanent collection of his work 
Mr. Savage tells us in the preface to the poems that Richard Middleton had 
but lictle in common with his contemporaries, whom he considered propagandists 
for the most part—“ propagirtists” he called them—moralists, reformers 
anything but what he would have them be—lovers of Beauty. That poetry should 
be music, and music alone, like the poems of Poe, Swinburne and of Coleridge, 
their great exemplar, may be maintained by some; that poetry is merely a 
matter of form by others ; but one would not lightly credit Middleton with such 
limited understanding. ‘The highest form of beauty is that of the spirit showing 
through the face, and of thought flaming through the garment of form and musi« 
Whatever may have been his creed, Middleton wrote poems of surpassing beauty 
and exquisite craftsmanship. His poems are living, complete, and therefore it is 
difficult to quote isolated passages; the effect comes from the whole and does 
not dwell in the part, the very mark of the true artist. What he has said of books 
is true of his verse. We quote from “ The Story of a Book”: ** London had dis 
covered the secret which made his intellectual life a torment. The streets were 
more than a mere assemblage of houses, London herself was more than a tangled 
skein of streets, and overhead Heaven was more than a meeting -place of individual 
stars.” What was this secret that made words into a book, houses into cities, 
and restless and measurable stars into an unchanging and immeasurable universe 
Richard Middleton is a master of the secret: it were better to try to represent 
the beauty and power of “ Hamlet” by quoting “ To be or not to be,” than to 
attempt to express the music of a song by a few random lines, mere threads torn 
from the pattern. To quote the expression of an isolated thought is quite 
other, but in a lyric the thought should be one and the unity complete, as it is in 
the best of Middleton’s work; and yet, we must justify our admiration 
One verse in “* Dawn-Love ” does stand out to us as in some measure typical! 

of his genius, in the Elizabethaa conceit and freshness mingled with a slow musi: 
all his own : 

Down dreams, upon your knees, and pray to her 

To touch your weary eyes! Let no dream stir 

Till she has passed—she is so kind, so wild, 

So womanly, so very much a child, 

That she can make a living thing of sleep, 

Granting it lips to laugh and starry eyes to weep. 


A fine thought, marred without its context, is ia the “* Pagan Epitaph” : 


I have lit no eternal fire 
To burn my dreams on Judgment Day! 


And the same idea inspires his exquisite poem, ‘‘ The Artist.””. We give the first 
two verses : 
I am only a dream that sings 
In a strange, large place, 
And beats with impotent wings 
Against God’s face. 


The Darkness is all about 
It hides the blue ; 

But I conquer it with my shout, 
And pierce it through 


TO The Ghost Ship and Other Stories (uniform with Poems and Songs) space forbids 
us to do justice, though the stories contain a wealth of thought and understanding. 
A little page on Critics, in “* The Story of a Book,” is delightful. If all books 
were of the stamp of Richard Middleton’s work, the critic’s would be the most 
delightful of professions. Here is nothing insignificant, and a vast amount that 
will repay examination and re-examination. We have read and reread these 
volumes again, and shall keep them by us for their companionship. 


IN NORTH-EASTERN RHODESIA 


Big-game-hunting in Central Africa, by J. Dunbar-Brunton, M.D 
(Melrose.) 


BOOKS on African hunting may be numbered by the score, and there is nothing 
very much in Dr, Dunbar-Brunton’s volume to single it out from many others 
British East Africa has, of course, been more written about of late years than 
any other part of the Dark Continent, and it is pleasant to come on a book which 
deals instead with North-Eastern Rhodesia. The first chapters are concerned 
with outfits, rifles, health hints, etc. The main part of the volume deals with 
“* Buck-shooting ’”’ (Chapters XVI. and XVII., by the way, should have been 
placed at the end, and not irrelevantly introduced into the body of the book), 
hippopotamus, rhinoceros and elephant having chapters to themselves. There 
is an interesting story of a bad man-eating lion, which held sway over a large 
area for some time, killing many human beings. After having been wounded! 
he finally was killed by a trap-gun. It is one of the most thrilling modern lion 
stories we remember to have read, and in interest rivals the famous man-eaters 
of Tsavo. The author reiates many native stories dealing with animals, which 
are the best part of the book. We are sorry they are so few. There are several 
minor mistakes, such as the misprint on page 6, the photograph on page 318, 
which is inserted upside down, and another on page 236, labelled “ frontispiece.” 
Chere are many other photographs of dead game, which have become too hack- 
neyed nowadays to prove of very great interest ; but the book is a useful one to 
any sportsman who intends visiting the country. It includes a vocabulary of 
native words at the end and a map of the country. We hope Dr. Dunbar-Brunton 
will collect some more native tales and folk-lore. 
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ON THE GREEN. 


By Horace HutTcHINson AND BERNARD Darwin. 


THE FUTURE OF INTERNATIONAL MATCHES. 

EN years ago, immediately before the amateur cham- 

pionship of 1902, the first International match 

between England and Scotland was played at Hoylake 

under the auspices of the Reyal Liverpool Club. In 

the following year, at Muirfield, it was officially 

adopted as a regular fixture. This year, at Westward Ho!, 

an attempt was made to infuse fresh life and interest into it 

by the substitution of foursomes for singles. Finally, a proposal 

has been made by one of those in authority over the match, 

and seconded by another, that the match should be abolished, 

and that proposal will, presumably, in the fulness of time come 

to be duly considered. Whether it is a good one or no—and I 

must, personally, confess to rather a wavering frame of mind 

on the subject—there will, at any rate, be a great many golfers 
to sympathise with it. 

To those who play other games rather than golf, the idea 
that an International match should be regarded merely as 
a bore—for that is really the gravamen of the charge against it 
would probably seem an astonishing and improper one. But 
that it is so regarded bya large number of golfers is clear. One 
has only to visit a championship meeting and see the mass of 
competitors going out to play their own matches and taking 
an interest in the International which it would be gross exaggera- 
tion to call lukewarm to admit it. 

What are the precise reasons for this apathy it is difficult 
to decide. For one thing, there is the championship that 
follows immediately on the top of the International. There is, 
perhaps, a feeling that the championship is quite exciting enough 
by itself and needs no leading up to. Then there is the long list 
of Scottish successes, broken only by two English victories. 
A year or two since this was a real reason, for not only did 
Scotland always win in fact, but there never was from the first 
the very slightest doubt as to the result. Times are now 
changed, however. England has some younger and better 
players in place of older and weaker ones. She won in 
1910, has only just lost in 1911 and 1912, and, with a vast 
generation of new golfers springing up rapidly, seems likely 
to win not seldom in the future. 

The reason that probably goes to the root of the matter 
is the fact, often laid down and sometimes violently controverted, 
that golf is not a team game. A match between two teams at 
golf is on quite a different footing from one at cricket or football ; 
the latter is the real game, the former but a makeshift. A team 
match at golf may supply a very pleasant way of spending 
a day and of meeting other people and so on, though whether 
even so much can be said for it is a little doubtful. Twice 
this summer have I been engaged to play for one golfing society 
against that of another profession, a contest of a type that I 
personally find inexpressibly tedious ; and on both occasions, 
to my intense delight, our opponents scratched because they 
could not raiseateam. That does not look as if golfers in general 
were passionately enthusiastic about these contests, and it is 
to be added that when they do come up to the scratch it is 
nine times out of ten only their own individual games that 
interest them; they do not care one jack straw about the 
victory or defeat of their side. As far as my experience goes, and I 
believe I have for 
my sins played 
in more team 
matches than 
any other golfer 
breathing —t he 
Oxford and Cam- 
bridge match is 
almost the only 
one that pro- 
duces the genuine 
feeling of a man 
playing no more 
for himself than 
for his side. This 
is not because 
golfers are more 
selfish than other 
men; it is be- 
cause of the very 
nature of the 
game that they 
play, which is not 
to be altered by 
putting down 
ten names in a 
row and calling 


A DOUBLE CROSS-BUNKER, 


ten matches one match. In this International match most 
people play up as hard as they can, because they like being 
chosen to play and they like beating their man; but one may 
observe one or two highly distinguished golfers, sated with 
past triumphs, who play very lethargically, and would, if | 
mistake not, prefer not to play at all. 

It would, of course, be ridiculous to allege that no interest 
has been taken, or is taken, in the International match. Ther 
is a good deal of interest taken of a kind that is rather illuminat 
ing: it is not so much in the result of the match as in the 
composition of the two teams. Golfers are considerably enter- 
tained by learning who are chosen and who left out, in abusing 
the poor hard-working selectors for favouritism, and in thinking 
how much better they would do it themselves. Then afte: 
an hour or two of this amusement their interest suddenly 
evaporates, and on the match day they go out and play thei 
four-ball matches quite cynically regardless of the batt 
that their countrymen are waging some half-a-dozen holes 
behind them. 

Those who stay at home and read of the match in their 
newspapers maintain an attitude of the most perfect tranquillity 
not far removed from that with which we read of the modern 
pentathlon at Stockholm, and the only people who really 
thrill over the affair are the Saturday afternoon crowd who come 
out of Edinburgh or Liverpool or Glasgow, as the case may be 
to watch the second round of the match. They are really 
keen, it cannot be doubted, and more, especially in Scotland, 
import into the proceedings a feeling of patriotic rivalry. Yet 
even in their case the interest is toa great extent concerned with 
individual heroes of their two countries and not the two countries 
themselves. Everybody runs to see Mr. Ball play Mr. Maxwell ; as 
to all the others, they wend their solitary way wholly unobserved 
among the sandhills, and it is only if they chance to come to 
the last hole that the mob begins to enquire which is the English- 
man and which the Scotsman and how their game stands. 

This, at least, was what always happened in the days of 
singles, and I observe no intrinsic change since the introduction 
of foursomes. The change was, I think, a good one. For one 
thing it was a change, which is something in itself, and for another 
it concentrated the interest, such as it was; but has it really 
done anything definite to pull the match out of the slough of 
indifference into which it has gradually sunk? It would be 
stretching truth to its utmost limits to sav that it had ; the fact 
of the matter is that things stand exactly where they stood 
before. The treatment by foursomes has not revived the patient. 
I have tried to draw a picture, not over-coloured, of the feelings 
that the match arouses. Assuming that it is a true one, is it 
worth while that the match should drag on for ever? It would, 
in some ways, be sad to see it abolished ; it has produced some 
good golf, pleasure to the players and excitement to the spectators, 
but—well, it is somehow, and has been almost from its birth, un- 
satisfactory. If mending does not answer, there seems nothing left 
for it but the other course which rhymes with it. B. D. 


THE CROSS-BUNKERS OF GULLANE. 
LAST week in an article on cross-bunkers those at Gullane were held up as models 
for the golfing “ architect.” We now reproduce two photographs of these 
bunkers, for which 
we are indebted to 
Major Wise, who 
knows them very 
well; not, we hasten 
to add, because he is 
often in them, but 
because he plays 
much of his golf at 
Gullane. Here we 
see the old and the 
new _ cross - bunker, 
the old being that 
which has a timbered 
face and guards the 
seventeenth green 
on No. 1 course. 
This is in all essen- 
tials an _ excellent 
bunker, wide, deep 
and formidable, 
while at the same 
time leaving the 
green perfectly clear 
to the player’s 
view. The timber, 
however, was found 
to be somewhat 
dangerous, one 
unfortunate player 
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GUARDING SEVENTEENTH GREEN, NO. 1 COURSE, GULLANE. 


ving been severely hurt by a rebounding ball, and so, in the case of the new 
nkers, more especially those on No. 2 and No. 3 course, turf faces have almost 
tirely taken the place of timber. 

The new bunker, which has to be carried with the second shot to the tenth 
le on No. 1 course, is both interesting and instructive. A conservative humorist 
mporarily frenzied by modern taxation, called it after the Chancellor of the 
schequer on the ground that if it did not have you in one way it certainly did 

another. The bunker, however, has more than this joke to commend it, 
ce it is both cheaper and more effective than those of the ordinary kind. To 
yp the far-bounding ball of to-day a cross-bunker must needs be very wide ; 
it the width is in one sense a weakness, since a man who finds his ball 
the middle of a wide bunker has plenty of room and can often take a driving 
m or cleek and be hardly a penny the worse for his mistake. Moreover, it is 
bvious that more work and so more money must be spent in making it. The 
inker in the photograph takes far less making, is just as effective in preventing 
jump and will invariably demand an honest nibiick shot. The danger of a ball 
»pping in safety on the tongue of turf in the middle is so small as to be almost 
egligible and can presumably be still further minimised by a little sloping of 
turf. This ingenious device is that of Mr. J. B. Stevenson, to whom, indeed, 
practically all the credit of the Gullane bunkering belongs 

Mr. Hutchinson particularly praised the Guliane bunkers because there was 

no height of bank above the level of the surrounding country and so, owing to 
this absence of the elsewhere familiar rampart, the approach shot could be in no 
degree blind. The two photographs show how clearly deserved was this 
eulogium. There may be two opinions on this subject, and some distinguished 
irchitects cling to the high bank, but Mr. Stevenson, at any rate, is perfectly 
convinced, and it is one of his great tenets that, come what may, the player 
must and shall see where he is going and what is going to happen to his ball 
Of course, if this principle is to be maintained, the burker must be not only wide, 
but decidedly deep, and in that case the question of casual water and with it that 
of drainage has to be considered. It is too large a one to be entered on at length, 
especially as ways and means enter into it, but at Gullane, at any rate, we believe 
all the bunkers have been quite successfully drained. 


AGRICULTURAL NOTES. 


THE CHANGE IN THE DEVONs. 

OR centuries the Devon breed of cattle, the true Red 
Rubies, have been bred in the county of the tors. 

These cattle were alike famed 

for their hardiness, their 
symmetrical proportions and, 

above all, for the exquisite flavour of 
their beef, more so especially the 
sirloin. There was no prettier sight 
than to see a fine herd of these true 
North Devon cattle grazing knee-deep 
in grass in a meadow beside a rippling 
stream, their elevated, wide-spreading 
horns giving them a very imposing 
appearance, which was further accentu- 
ated by the pigeon blood colour of 
their coats, from which they obtained 
the cognomen of ‘‘ Red Rubies.”” But 
within the last two decades the North 
Devons have fallen on evil days. In 
the South of Devon another breed has 
arisen, cattle formerly known as South 
Hams, beasts of elephantine propor- 
tions, and big milkers also. These 
have become known as the South 
Devons, and have made the pretty 
little North Devons appear smaller 
than they really were. In Somerset 


there was yet another breed of Devons, larger, much more 
weighty in the bone, considerably coarser than the model 
North Devon, and making very heavy steers. About a decade 
and a-half ago breeders began to recognise the necessity for putting 
the North Devons on a more commercial basis by an improvement 
in size and weight, and this could only be done by mating with the 
Somerset Devons, as the South Hams were an alien breed. but, 
as with many other things, breeders were not unanimous as to 
what constituted a Devon. At shows this was especially noticeable 
If a Somerset judge was in authority, he naturally chose a large one ; 
if a Devon man, he went for the smaller models \s a result some 
surprising reversals of judgment from show to show had to be 
recorded. However, by topping the model with a Somerset Devon, 
more size and a considerable amount of symmetry were obtained, 
and this cross was practised to such an extent that now there is 
practically but one herd in which the model Devon can be seen in 
all its pristine purity—that of Mr. J. C. Williams, Caerhayes Castle, 
Cornwall. As this is to be broken up before the end of July, it means 
that the true old North Devon will have been bred out of existence 
and supplanted by a new and improved strain \t one time Mr. 
J. C. Williams’ was the most renowned Devon herd in the world. 
In the showyard he was practically invincible. He possesses the 
mounted head of The Blooming Cow, which he purchased at the 
late Lord Falmouth’s sale [his was considered to be the most 
perfect Devon head ever seen. With it he has the head of a 
famous bull, Duke of Fletton 17th, as well as the leg bones of this 
latter. They are of the very finest quality bone, and hardly any 
larger than those of a calf. It is to be hoped that these relics of a 
disappearing herd will be preserved, as in a year or two they will be 
practically the only reminders of what the true North Devon breed 
of cattle really was like. E. W. 


CORRESPONDENCI 
Foot AND-MOUTH DISEASI 
Sir,—I enclose you an interesting print showing how the cows are being 
milked in the open fields in Cumberland. When there has been an outbreak 
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of the disease and the area has been declared infected by the Board of Agri- 
culture, farmers are not allowed to move their cattle even across a road into the 
cowsheds It is over thirty vears since there was a similar outbreak in this 
district W. B. REDMAYNE 


Brawn v. CAKE FOR CATTLI 
Sir,—Would you be good enough to let me know the feeding qualities of 
bran for cattle as compared with cakes and other foodstuffs ?—R. I 
* W.” replies to this as follows: “‘ R. L. does not state what class of cattle 
What other 
food are they having? If they are quite young, cotton cake would be a 


they young or old, store or fat bullocks, milch cows or what ? 


dangerous food for them and bran a safe one If they are bullocks being 
fattened at grass, cotton cake would probably be used with advantage, and it 
would not pay to give them bran. In practice I find the great value of bran is 
that it is such a safe food to mix with other feeding-stuffs, especially for all young 
stock. In these days of early maturity and consequently high feeding. young 
stock are forced along with artificial foodstuffs, and, to use an expression one 


CORRESP 


THE BIRTH OF A SLUG 

fo tHe Eprror or Country LIrFt 
SIR On June 27th I witnessed for the first time in my life the hatching of a 
slug from the egg It may, indeed, be not an uncommon experience, but at any 
rate to me it was so novel a sight that I am induced to forward it as a record of 
Nature’s ways. On the day mentioned I happened to notice in my garden that 
1 large strawberry had been partially demolished by a slug or a snail, and I 
turned over the leaves to endeavour to find the culprit, but instead saw only 
the egg of a slug Just as I was about to destroy it I noticed a small white object 
protruding from it, like a very tiny 1 yotlet, and therefore I picked up the egg 
ind laid it on my forefinger to examine it more closely. While fumbling in 
my pocket for a microscope with my disengaged hand, a minute object, like a 
doubled thread, emerged from the egg, being shot out as it were, and lay detached 
After thus lying for two or three seconds the little white 
itom unbent and finally straightened itself, and immediately proceeded to move 


from it upon mv finger 


rapidly along my finger with almost ludicrous haste, at the same time erecting 
two white little tentaculi, and so assuming the shape of a perfect little slug. 
It was no thicker than a fine thread, but it advanced with such rapidity that it 
speedily reached the side of my finger, and then before I realised what it was 
going to do it rolled off It fell into the mulching of straw, the manceuvre 
taking me quite by surprise, and, though I searched closely, the little slug hid 


itself successfully and escaped.—R. F. Meysey-THompson 


THE REGENERATION OF AN OLD BUILDING 
fo tHe Eprror or “ Country Luirt 

Sitr,—A valuable method of saving old buildings that will interest your readers 
is now in progress in London. No. 44, Great Ormond Street, a fine specimen 
of Queen Anne architecture, was lately discovered to be in a condition not far 
trom dangerous. The committee of the Hospital for Sick Children, Great 
Ormond Street, to whom the house now belongs, sought the advice of Mr. Francis 
Be After examining the building he gave the opinion that it could be saved 
by the grouting process, which has been applied successfully to Winchester 
Cathedral An experiment was made on parts of a wall between the windows 
in the basement, with such good results that the district surveyor has allowed 
the building to be preserved, provided that the outer walls were treated 
throughout in the same way. Briefly the operation is as follows: By means of 
1 special machine air is first forced through the bricks until all the dust and 
débris is blown out of the interstices. Clean water is next squirted through 
until the wall is thoroughly wet. Then for water is substituted grout, a mixture 
ot cement, sand and water, and this is injected until the wall is saturated (as 
full as it can hold) and the joints of the work are filled. When the cement grout 
has hardened the brickwork of the walls becomes a solid monolith, capable of 
bearing a load far beyond any that a private dwelling is likely to be subjected 
t the same treatment has been applied to several cathedrals, churches, towers, 
ancient walls and bridges, with most successful results - 


rHI PUNJABI VILLAGER 
To tHe Eprror or “ Country Lirt 
Sir,—When small-game-shooting round about Attock and Rawal Pindi some 
years ago, I naturally saw a good deal of the Punjabi Mahomedans, who form 
the population of the villages. No one who has made the acquaintance of these 
simple and manly people can fail to like them. As is natural in a sparsely- 
inhabited mountain region, these Punjabis are a little inclined to be melancholy. 
[hey lead a hard life, scorched in summer and frozen in winter. A little couplet 
I used often to hear is illustrative of the resigned fatalistic way in which they 
regard life. Almost literally translated, it runs as follows: 
Not always in the Garden, 
Shall we hear the Bulbul’s Song, 
And the Roses in the Garden, 
They cannot last for long. 


In happiness for ever, 
Not even Kings can reign 
And dearest Friends not always, 
Together can remain 
—FLEUR-DE-LYS 
PEACHICKS 
[To tue Eprror or “ Country Lire.” 
Sir,—Answering “ A. V.’s "* query re peachicks, last year, having lost them all 
by letting them run wild, though it was such a dry season, this year I kept the 
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often hears on the farm, ‘ If you are not very careful the food is sure to fly t 
their legs." Bran and crushed oats for foals, bran mixed with linseed cake and 
meals for young cattle, or with lamb food for lambs, seems to prevent thes 
young stock from ‘ going wrong in the joints.” I always imagine that bra 
promotes the growth of bone and muscle or strengthens them, so that the young 
animal's legs can stand the flesh and fat that is forced on to its immature body 
The first food that is given to a mare or a cow after parturition is bran. Working 
horses, too, are often given a bran mash on Saturday nights. ‘ It cools their 
blood,” is the horse-keeper’s or stockman’s expression. Bran is used on many 
farms for dairy cows, and a large proportion is exported for that purpose. On 
cannot ascertain the money value of feeding-stuffs simply by studying their 
chemical analysis. There is not a market price for the oil, albuminoids, et: 
which are quoted in an analysis of a foodstuff, in the same manner as there i 
a market value for the various constituents of artificial manures. It is quit 
possible that a sample of linseed cake and a sample of rice meal would each cor 
tain the same amount of‘ oil’ ; but the oil in the former is a much more valuabk 
food than in the latter.”-—Ep.} 


ONDENCE. 


hen and chicks in a large coop with a run, and they did very well on plain shar; 
mixed with milk, also milk to drink and dry rice, up to three weeks old, t! 
weather having been very fine and dry; then rain came, and one morning 

heard the fatal snuffling in their throats. I immediately let them out, shuttir 
them in again at night. I lost one, but, the weather changing, again the othe 
five picked up, the snuffling not developing into gapes as it ha 
done before, and I hope they will now be all right, as they are nearly five week 
old. I think the best plan would be either to have a raised platform or perch« 
to keep them off the damp ground. I sprinkle their coop every day with lin 
With regard to the six months old birds, I have no doubt that if * A. V.” looke« 
at their rump-feathers he would find they had the same disease as young turkey 

the root of the feather filled with blood. These he must pluck out, administ: 
a pepper pill or two, and the bird will, no doubt, recover if seen to immediate] 
it begins to droop.—R. Gorer, North Devon. 


THE LANDRAIL. 
To tHe Epitror or “ Country Lire.’’} 

Sir,—Sitting under a hedge the other day reading, I heard a peculiar nois¢ 
At first I thought it might be a weasel in anger. I got up and looked in the 
hedge and saw a bird with long legs which was evidently a corncrake (land 
rail), for on looking in the grass I came across a young corncrake. It seemed 
very weak. The old bird was evidently searching for it. When I came back 
to the same place about half-an-hour after it was gone. It is the first time | 
have ever located a landrail, and would not have done so then if the old bird 
had not been looking for the young one.—C. E. WHALLEY 


THE COTTAGE PROBLEM 

{To tHe Epiror or “ Country Lirt 
Sir,—I have been amused with your correspondents’ idea of a minimum wag 
for labourers solving the difhcuit question of better housing and thus keepir 
men in rural districts. I should be interested to know if either of those who writ 
has ever tried farming as a means of livelihood ; if not, I must politely inforr 
him that he is quite incompetent to judge the wage question. It is eas_er to tur 
a river at its source than at its mouth; labourers would be paid higher wage 
if agriculture had some of its unreasonable burdens removed. Farmers pa 
rates out of al] proportion to their means. An average farmer rated by Incon 
lax gatherers as making an income of one hundred and twenty-five pounds t 
one hundred and fifty pounds per annum actually pays more in rates than hs 
wealthy neighbours enjoying every possible luxury. Competition with foreig 
produce is ruination to farming, cheapness of “the food of the peopk 
being considered of greater importance than keeping those same people in countr\ 
districts. Insurance is a new and bitter tax and will have to be met by lowerin 
the labour bill. My wages have been fourteen shillings regularly and a cottag« 
and garden free to ordinary men and the head-man sixteen shillings with cottag 
and garden, all earning extras in summer To meet the Insurance claim I hav: 
given up one cottage and dismissed a married man, and shall have to do wit 
a youth at lower wages in his place. If a minimum wage is enforced I shal! 
dismiss more men, seed out more arable fields and invest in more machinery 
which may also be worked for the benefit of neighbouring farmers. The desirabk 
new cottages at higher rents would be vacant as far as one can see. No met 
onlooker can judge the rate of wages that should be paid in different districts 
however “ fertile’ he may consider the land to be. What is of far more import- 
ance is the market for getting rid of produce. In some of the richest dairy country 
in Somerset milk is worth fourpence per gallon with no demand, while in poorer 
country in the Midlands with a large demand it readily fetches eightpence 
It is sad enough to see the labourer drift into the squalor of the towns, but it 
is even more detrimental to the nation when her honest, hard-working, clean 
tiving farmers’ sons and many of the land-loving class are giving up in despair 
f making a fair living and going abroad, taking with them a large proportion 
of capital, initiative, hard work and grit to benefit other countries. We shall 
have the small holder left, often on the verge of bankruptcy, grinding his very 
life out to earn less than a good labourer does working fair hours for a larger 
farmer. Independence is sometimes an irresistible bait even at the risk of going 
under in a bad season. In the meantime the country-side is not benefited 
and before long England will not be what she once was.—E. Faun 


WILLINGTON PIGEON-HOUSE. 
{To tHe Epiror or “ Country Lire.” 
Sir,—This exceptionally interesting building, which was built during the reign 
of Henry VII., was illustrated in Country Lire on May oth, 1903. May | 
appeal to your readers for help to save it from total destruction ? Of course, 
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we all know ot 
many ancient 
pigeon - houses in 
lifferent parts of 
the country, but 
this one is of quite 
unusual form. It 
stands in a field of 
about an acre and 
half in area, in 
village of Wil- 
lington, about four 
es to the east of 
Bedford, and close 
to the London and 
North Western Rail- 
line between 
Bletchley and Cam- 
bridge. The land 
which it stands 
become valuable 
building land, 
obviously the 
Iding is of no 
itarian value, 
hough architec- 
terally and arche- 
gically it is of 

it value, as well as 


THE WILLINGTON 


ng an object of 

at beauty. Its value is guaranteed by the fact that the Office of Works 

; undertaken to take it over and keep it in repair for all time if it is placed in 
iis hands. I have before me an agreement, signed by the owner, to sell the 

ilding with the land for the sum of £200, provided the purchase is completed 

* September 28th, {50 having been paid as a deposit. There can be no doubt 

it this is a low price for such valuable property, and I have but little doubt 

it the National Trust would be willing to accept the property on behalf of 

e nation and place the building in the hands of the Office of Works. The 
Bedford Art Club has been most energetic in trying to raise the £200 locally, 
d many of their members have subscribed, but they have only obtained {160, 

that £50 is still needed to complete the purchase and pay expenses. I feel 
rtain that your readers have only to know these facts and they will gladly 
ve. Subscriptions, however small, will be gladly received and acknowledged 
y the hon. secretary of the Bedford Art Club, L. Bolton, Esq., 4, Shakespeare 
toad, Bedford.—THacKERAY TURNER. 

[We are glad to comply with Mr. Thackeray Turner’s request and show 
gain the exterior of the old dovecote at Willington.—Eb.]} 


EARWIGS IN THE HOUSE. 
[To tHe Epiror or “ Country Lire.” 
Str,—I would be very grateful if any of your readers could advise me how to 
revent earwigs and gnats (or mosquitoes) invading a country house. On hot 
venings and nights the air sings with gnats or mosquitoes—I do not know 
vhich—and great inconvenience is caused. The house is new, having only 
been occupied three weeks.—Z. Y. X. 


CATS v. SUMACHS. 
{To tue Epitror or “ Country Luirt 
In a recent issue of Country Lire you published a Jetter asking how to 
treat a sumach tree. The same thing happened to my sumach tree two or 


DIR, 





three years ago. I made many enquiries as to the cause. No one knew 
““Sumachs had a way of doing it.” However, when cutting away the dead 





SWORN FRIENDS. 


pieces, I noticed scars on each piece, some big, some smal], and I guessed 


they were the work of cats—necessary evils, but wretched gardeners. They 
love to sharpen or clean their nails on carpets, curtains and trees, 
particularly young ones. On willows I have seen the peel hanging in 
ribbons. The witlows do not mind, and still flourish; but the sumach 
has a soft, thick bark, and a gash makes it separate far apart, and 
much thick yellow sap oozes out. I got my gardener to put some 
small-meshed wire-netting round the tree—near enough to prevent cats 
getting inside, but too far for their paws to reach the tree. The resu!t is 
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most satistactory 

the tree has nearly 
recovered its size 
and strength. Never 
was there, in my 
memory, such a yeat 
as this for blossom 
on all trees and 
shrubs, and among 
the mowing grass 
the wild flowers are 
large and in great 
quantity. This place 
is truly rural On 
Saturday evening a 
cat, a splendid 
mouset and rat 
killer, was sitting on 
the dining-room win- 
dow-sill looking at 
the pouring rain and 
hesitating about the 
usual night prowl, 
when down she 


flopped and killed a 


young rabbit, the 
fifth she and her sons 
have caught tn the 
DOVECOTE. rarden On Sunday 
morning my big dog 


caught a mole under the parlour window, in the lower part of a white jasmine 
Strange, a mole being above ground, and a whole orchard between 


iim and 
the nearest mole-tumps—a fine mole with a beautiful coat. Scot was highly 
pleased with himself, but much destruction was done to neighbouring flowers 
and shrubs.—M. E. Murray, The Giebe, Brinsop, Hereford 


REYNOLD 
fo tHE Eptror or “ Country Lire.’’] 
S1r,—He lives in a village in the lovely valley of the Wiltshire Avon He is an 
orphan, the sole survivor of a promising litter of cubs, whose mother, alas! 
one morning in early spring was found stretched stiff and stark on the Wiltshire 
Downs. So young was he when this tragedy occurred that he can have no 
recollection of the brothers and sisters with whom he rolled and struggled and 
played, and is perfectly happy as the spoiled pet of the household that has 
adopted him. Small wonder that they adore him; to see him is to fall a victim 
to his youthful fascination, and it is impossible to suspect that that fluffy ball 
of engaging innocence should ever develop any of the less attractive vulpine 
qualities. To the eye he is a constant delight; to the nostrils he is as yet 
offenceless. The bond betwixt him and his master is a very close one; Reynold 
answers readily to his name and is always pleased to fly to the shelter of thos¢ 
kindly arms. He likes, too, to creep into the bed of his invalid mistress, and 
many of her weary hours are wiled away by watching his artless gambols 
He and the dog are sworn friends, the latter evidently putting him on the same 
footing as the cat of the household, who must be befriended and not chased, 
while Reynold treats him with the same fearless confidence which forms not th 
least of his many 
charms. For him, 
as yet, lite has no 
terrors ; he makes 
no question but 
that the inhabi- 
tants ot his little 
world exist 
merely for his 
ple asure, to open 
doors for him, 
provide him with 
dainty morsels, 
replenish his 
saucer of milk, 
and be ready tor 
a game of romps 
whenever his 
small majesty is 
sc minded. Must 
there be a rude 





awakening ? It 
does not do to 
look forward to 
the time when 
that as yet stain- 


less conscience 





may be dye d dk ep 
with the crime of 
many a moon- 
light raid, or, 
worse still, to a 
possible day of 
reckoning when 
such crime may 
be avenged. 
Alas! that we 
cannot say: 





“ For ever shalt 
thou love an 
(he) be fair.”— 
M. STANTON. IT’S ONLY ME. 

















THE WOODPECKER’S 
[To THE 


RATTLE. 
Epitror or “ Country Luirt 

Sir,—I wonder if any reader of Country Lire could throw light on the question, 
which still seems to me rather obscure, whether the green woodpecker makes 
only the two spotted kinds My 
reason for asking is that in some big oak trees at the back of my house I frequently 


that rattling noise which is called a drum, or 


hear the rattle, and I know these trees to be the haunt of the green woodpecker, 
but I have never seen either of the spotted woodpeckers there. Still, these 
rather elusive birds and they may have been there 
ould have been disposed to think that the rattle was 
made by the green woodpex 


spotted woodpeckers are 
without being seen I sl 
would be as much as to say 
but a very old friend ot 
mine, who is a very observant ornithologist and has specially studied the wood- 


ker, and that, of course, 
that this biggest of our woodpeckers does make the rattle 
peckers a great deal in the New Forest, teils me that he is quite certain that the 
green woodpecker never makes this rattle, in any sense of a call to a mate, 
as the spotted woodpeckers make it The green, he says, may produce a noise 
not unlike it at times, as when he is hard at work on a drv spine of wood, and so 
is it is called 


is a definite note, 


produces the “ rattle-spine but that, no doubt, is different from 


the use of the noise as we might call it, by the spotted peckers. 
He is also very confident that the rattle is made by both sexes and not by the 
male alone, quoting Mr. Howard Saunders as one of those who were mistaken 
He says he 
both rattling He has not the slightest doubt that the rattle is made by the very 
quick repeated strokes of the bird’s bill on the di wood He absolutels 


mtradicts the theory that the sound is vocal But 


in this respect has watched the two birds just outside the nest 


from that 
the green woodpecker does make this 
e mating drum or rattle 
difficnit prove that it 


apart 


Of course, it Is 


does not; 


the negative is always hard to prove 

What makes me the more ready to 
doubt that the green woodpecker does 
mah t—though at one time I believed 
that he did s that this’ vear, for 


the first time, I have not heard the 
rattle in those big oak trees Yet I 
know that the green woodpeckers have 
been there The easiest explanation 
rattling then would be 
that it used to be by spotted 


f the non 
caused 
peckers, but that they alwavs eluded 
my sight, and that this year they are 
not there there is 


, and, consequ¢ ntly, 


no rattle Horace G. HuTCcHINSON 





\ REMARKABLI ORYX 
SKULI 

lo tue Eprror or “ Country Lire.’") 

SIR rhanks to the courtesy of Mr 

Rowland Ward, I am enabled to give 


a reproduction from a photograph of a 
very remarkable beisa oryx skull and 
horns recently killed by Mr. R. Fleming 
in British East Africa The skull, of 
which the muzzle is bent to one side, 
evidently received a very severe injury 
at an early period in the lite of the 
antecedent to the 


horns—and this 


animal—probably 
development of the 
has resulted in an altogether abnormal 
growth of the left horn, which has the 


double, 


and greatly exceeds its fellow both in 


partially 


ippearance of being | 


length and in calibre, a hown by the 
following measurements. Thus, whereas 
the ne 
in length, with a 


rmal right horn measures 28}in 
girth of 7}in., the 


abnormal left one has a length of no 





less han rfin., with a_ girth of 
trtin R. I 
MISSHAPEN ROSE - BUDS AND 
SHOO!1 
rH! RESULT OF AN To tue Epiror or “ Country Lirt 
ACCIDENT. Sir,—I have peculiarly- shaped ros 
buds on my ramblers, some of which I 
enclose for your inspection, and I should be glad to know the cause I have 


also cut away a portion of one of the shoots, which seems to me of very 


curious growth I mav say there are some Scotch firs growing in clos« 
proximity, and the rose trees are planted in what was a wood five years ag 
ALBERT JAGGER 

The rose shoot sent for inspection has a curiously flattened stem that is 
quite abnormal. The stem is at least six times as broad as it should be, and it 
represents the union of several stems in one To use an unscientific term, such 
a growth would be called a freak; in technical language, however, it is a 
fasciated stem. Fasciation appears to be very much on the increase among 
plants under cultivation The cause is unknown, but it is generally agreed 
that it is due to over-feeding and high cultivation, which upset the balance of 
Nature The contortion in the rose-buds sent for examination is brought about 


in sympathy with fasciation in the shoots. Incidentally we might mention 


that green-fly was present on the buds and foliage. This pest may be kept in 
check by repeatedly syringing with soft soap and water, using a portion of soft 
soap about the size of a hen’s egg to a pail of warm water Ep 

AN ABNORMAI 
fo THE 
Str,—I hardly know whether either of the enclosed prints is sufficiently clear 


FOXGLOVI 
Epitror or *‘ Country Lirt 


for you to make use of 


They show a very extraordinary development of a 


, 


COUNTRY 





LIFE. 


foxglove in the 
garden of this house 
Not only is_ the 
uppermost flower of 
an abnormal shape, 
but, contrary to the 
usual course of 
events, the flower at 


the apex hasdeveloped 


before those lower 
down.—R. V. Warp, 
Ivy Grove, Stone- 


house, Gloucestershire 

[It is by no means 
an uncommon thing 
for a foxglove to pro- 
duce at the end of its 
flower-spike a 
terminal flower For 


large 


some unknown reasor 
the foxglove is ad- 
dicted tu this strangs 
behaviour, and par- 
ticularly so this year 
The terminal flower, 
instead of 
pendulous and one- 
sided, like all other 
flowers on the 


being 


same 
stem, develops into a 
large symmetrical 
flower, which as in 
the case of the one 
illustrated, is 
spotted 
his peculiarity is 


often 


beautifully 


referred to as fascia- 


tion, t.¢., the union of 4 FASCIATED FOXGLOVE. 


many flowers into one 
and it is probably due, 
Unlike 


instances of fasciation, this one has been selected and fixed by seedsmen, and 


in the first case, to high cultivation and over-feeding most othe 








t 


is now possible to procure strains, known as campanula-flowered and gloxinia- 


flowered foxgloves, true from seed Ep 
4 CHURCH-TOWER CUCKOO 
To THE 
SiR You have heard of the “* 


Eprror or * Country LiF? 


church mouse,” a “ poor” creature if the whol 
saying is taken, but I question if you have heard of a * church-tower cucko« 


if I may so name the bird. In the square tower of the church of Carlton-ir 


Lindrick, North Notts, a flycatcher built its nest a few weeks ago on the ledg 


of a hollow in the tower, and the circumstance created but passing notice until 


about a month ago four young ones were found dead on the pavement below 


his excited the finder’s curiosity, and a short ladder was reared to the nest, 


ibout nine feet from the pavement. 


It was then found that the nest was occupied 


by a bulky young cuckoo, to which the pair of flycatchers were paying the most 


devoted attention, their charge constantly calling for ‘‘ more.” The circu 


stance naturally drew the attention of some of the folks of the village, some 
of whom pointed out that as it was impossible for the cuckoo to have laid the 


egg in the fly- 
catcher’s nest, the 
egg after it was 
laid was carried 
by the 
its bill and de- 
posited in the 


cuckoo in 


nest. For a young 
cuckoo to be 
found in a nest 
in such a position 
as the wall of a 
church tower is 
decidedly uncom- 
mon. A few days 
ago it was found 
that the cuckoo 
had left the nest 
T. RATCLIFFE 
WILLIE 
To THe Epitor 
Str—-The enclosed 
photograph may 
interest you It 
tame 
Willie) 


twenty-five 


is a very 


seagull 


vears old, which 
has come to a 
fisherman's  cot- 
tage door every 
day of its life to be 


fed and petted 
It is well known 
her in Burn- 


mouth, Berwick- 


shire.—J. P. C. 


WILLIE 








